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Why wait for years to enjoy the beauty of full- 
grown trees, to see your property as you 
dreamed and planned it would be? 


With the complete White & Franke service 
you, or your landscape designer, can plan your 
grounds as you wish them to be in their fully 
developed state; select from our great variety 
of trees of all sizes those which fit your desires 
exactly; and have them transplanted, : full 
grown, in a matter of days. 


...and you can be perfectly sure that they 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as 
if they had always grown there. For, behind 
the White & Franke service is over a quarter 
century of practical experience and constant 
study; specially-trained personnel skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and 
transplanting, but in the preparation of the 
tree, soil analysis and treatment, drainage and 
feeding in every phase necessary to insure 


the health and beauty of your tree during and 
after transplanting. 





THE TREEMOBILE: Part of White & Franke’s finest up-to- 
date equipment which, combined with expert knowledge and 
skilled dendricians, assures satisfaction. 
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Wilt FRANK 


INCORPORATED 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. « 
P. O. Box 491, Osterville, Mass. ° 


& 
White & Franke Services 


TREE MOVING « INVIGORATING « LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
SPRAYING « FEEDING « PRUNING « BRACING & CABLING 


ASpinwall 7-4204 
Osterville 2397 
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“Snap-Tite” 


GARDEN HOSE 
COUPLER 


Now you can “snap” your hose onto 
garden or laundry faucets—without 
twisting—just push on, pull-offl Two per- 
manent brass attachments on faucet and 
hose make leak-proof union, while swivel 
action eliminates kinking—saves hose! 
Fits standard connections. Postpaid. 






Complete 
2-piece Unit.......... $1.00 


Extra Nipples for 
extra faucets........25¢ each 








**MAGIC 
TWIST” 


Invisible Metal 
Plant Supports 


NO TYING 
NECESSARY 


Just push these sturdy 
wire stakes into the 
ground to the height 
you desire, then 
presto! The ‘‘magic 
twist’’ protectingly 
holds and supports the plant! No string, no 
pressure, no injury to plants. Painted foliage 
green. Prepaid. 












Seat and Carryall! 


It's the answer to a beach- 
goer’s prayer! Load up the 
“Beach Clubber” with sand 
and sea duds—there’s room 
for plenty! Open it on the 
sand and relax in a super 
beach seat with unbeliev- 
ably comfortable back sup- 
port! Ingeniously made of 
extra heavy, water-proof, 
glazed cotton drill, smartly 
striped in red and white, 
green and white, or blue 
and white. Top quality from 
the 100% nylon thread to 
rubber tips on steel frame 
posts and extra outside 
cigarette pocket. Great for 
picnics, too ! 


FIRST at BRECK’S ... ONLY at BRECK’S! 
(ae a a: 


“BEACH 


The Beach-and-Picnic 
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CLUBBER” 


“Why didn't somebody think of this before?” That's 
what you'll say when you see this modern, double- 











Per 25 Per 100 
, duty beach and picnic accessory. Remember—there 

= a wa SR RTC: 7 tien are no complicated adjustments. It changes from big 
Bites... a Post $3.95 beach bag to comfortable beach seat, merely by 
ne paneseessces $3.63 $14.30 Pane flipping it open! 

NO TUB! — To 

— Breck’s Lifetime 
Hold 
$ - ‘ , 
NO SPLASH! cotiiltins 
NO RINSE! GRIPPER 
CLIPS 


, ih 1 Aas 
¢ Clean your pets with 
magic bubbles! No 
tub, splash or rinse. 
Magitex safely, eas- 


ily cleans, deo- 


BUBBLE SHAMPOO ‘ ef 
dorizes, kills fleas. 
Sponge on bubbles 


fe Logs vib 
—wipe off. Dries in a 


flash. A little makes a lot! 8 oz. 
BOOED.. POPES, 2 oc ccccecees $1 .0O 








Gripper Clips are clever little metal gadgets 
that spring around a smooth handle and grip 
it tightly, hanging items on the wall in neat 


array. For HER mops, brooms and dusters . . . 


for HIS garden and home tools. 
Postpaid. Set of 12 Clips..... 





Add years to the life of your val- 
vable garden hose with this neat, 
aluminum-finished rack. Curved 








BRASS NEEDLE ROSETTE 
FLOWER HOLDER 


Flattering flower arrangements come easily with this clever 
holder hidden away in a rosette of petals. Rustproof metal, 
painted green. Brass needle pins are spaced Y inch apart. 
The heavy lead petals help prevent tipping. Beau- 
Dy BEREE. COE. voids ecesiewcccowessee 





ORDER BY 
MAIL 


POSTPAID AND 
GUARANTEED 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
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$1.50 


plate prevents hose from kinking 
and keeps it neatly coiled in min- 
imum space. Rack accommodates 
up to 100 ft. of hose. Easily at- 
tached to garage wall or the side 
of your house. Strong and durable 


... nothing to wear out. $1.00 
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MASSACHUSETTS .HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1. €. Spring lower Show 


GARDEN CLUBS PARTICIPATING 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


March 15-20 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO NEW ENGLAND GARDENERS 
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| TULIP TIME 332).025c! 
y 50,000 Flaming Tulips! yw 
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© HERE is a real, old-fashioned Flower Show, true to tradition and yet one packed 
with everything that is new and worthy. 


© HERE is all the color and fragrance and beauty of millions of flowers built into a 
hundred gardens. 


© HERE is full-flowered June right in the teeth of March. 
© HERE is your spring-board to gardening for 1948. 


COMPLETE RESTAURANT AND SODA BAR WIDE AISLE FOR COMFORT 
HUNDREDS OF FREE SEATS ORGAN RECITALS 


SHOW HOURS 
Monday, March 15 — 1:00 ¢o 10:00 Tuesday through Saturday — 10:00 ¢o 10:00 
Admission $1.25 « Plus Tax 


AAAA AAA AAA AAAA AAS AANA stata 


FACH MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY WILL RECEIVE ONE FREE ADMISSION 
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TRADE MARK RES 


SPRING into ACTION! | 





lth: theoe This Tested Wilnon Products 


stop the MARCH 


of INSECTS! 


Fo more than 40 years Andrew Wilson Inc. has been supplying professional 
and amateur gardeners with the finest of time-tested insecticides, fertilizers 


and fungicides. 


Year after year they've proved themselves to be outstanding in maintaining 
and preserving the health and beauty of trees, lawns, shrubs, flowers, etc. 
Described below are three of the more than 100 Wilson products that really 


do the job! 








Wiktsons 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The double acting in- 
secticide for all general 
spraying. Kills insects by 
contact and fumes. Will 
not burn or discolor the 
most tender growth. Use 
O. K. Plant Spray and 
discover ‘‘Why Bugs 
Leave Home.” 





Witsons 
ANTI-DAMP 


A product recently discovered and 
perfected in the Wilson laboratory. 
ANTI-DAMP is being received with 
tremendous enthusiasm by users all 
over the country. Wilson's ANTI-DAMP 
not only prevents “Damping-Off” be- 
fore, but even Stops it after it has 
started on young plants or cuttings 
in a flat. ANTI-DAMP is a liquid, 
harmless to tender plants and particu- 
larly recommended when transplanting 
orchids from flasks. 








Wihsons 
SCALE-O 


An outstanding scientifi- 
cally prepared miscible 
oil recommended for 
dormant spraying. Non- 
inflammable, non-pois- 
onous. Mixes easily, 
completely covers every 
crack and crevice. Gives 
real protection against 
scale insects. 


@ AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW IN MARCH 


Andrew Wilson Inc. will occupy their long familiar space—On the Second Floor—Booth 
111 and 112. Our representatives are well equipped to advise you on any insect control 
problem you may have. In the meantime, we will send to you FREE information and prices 
on the Wilson products if you will address your request in writing to Dept. H-3 








SPRINGFIELD OFF! CLL NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida. Glon Cove and White Plains, New York Philadelphia, Pa 
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Cuprinol treatment at least 








doubles the life of his flats, 
and Mr. Stimming expects 
even better results 


than that! 


STOPS ROT 
Cuts COSTS 


Mr. W. H. Stimming of Newark Valley 
N. Y., uses from 40,000 to 50,000 flats, 
largely buried in dirt to sprout bulbs. He 
began using Cuprinol and has already 
found that Cuprinol treatment at least 
doubles the life of his flats, and probably 
will do even better than that. For your flats, 
benches, stakes—all greenhouse lumber— 
Cuprinol treatment is a practical, 


From Florist Supply Houses 


or write for information 


CUPRINOL Division 


Darworth, Inc. 
3 Green St. 


safe 


method of stopping rot and cutting costs. Simsbury, Ct. 

















RAL TON 
Spray libtedivic 


assures Effective Control 
at Moderate Cost .... 


Watch the way a Ralston crew gets into action the instant 
they 





arrive. You'll be impressed by their smooth team- 
work, their technical know-how, 
and_ thoroughness. 


every likely insect hiding-place with this marvelous new 


painstaking care 


Notice how completely they saturate 


their 


equipment — both mist blowers and hydraulic sprayers — 
using DDT in its most effective form. 

The same efficient methods, combining high standard per- 
that 
leading cities and 


formance with low cost operation, induces public 


utilities and many towns to engage 


Ralston, are now available to owners of private homes. 


For scientific tree-care of every kind, it pays to consult a 
Ralston representative. Write or phone today—no obligation. 


Important! Elm owners — Arrange DDT dormant spray now to control 
elm bark beetle, carrier of Dutch elm disease. Ask about our complete 
Sanitation program as approved by government scientists. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


AL 4-5535 
AL 4-5770 


Pertsmouth 4041 


337 Washington Street, Brighton 35, Mass. 


16 Market Square, Portsmouth, N. H. 














Did You Know? 


English ivy, periwinkle or Wintercreepe 
are much more satisfactory in the shad 
than grass? 

The best way to loosen a heavy clay soi 
is to put on a four-inch layer of coal ashe: 
and a two-inch layer of peat moss or rotte: 
leaves and mix these with the top foot o 
soil? 

Woods soil which is usually supposed t: 
be so rich is usually very poor soil and th: 
plants grown in it will suffer unless fer 
tilizer is added? 

The color of the soil is no indicatio: 
whatsoever of its fertility? Very often ligh 
soils are much more fertile than dark ones 

Roses may be grown in a light soil as 
well as in a heavy clay soil? 

Freezing temperatures are not necessar) 
for the stratification of seeds but a tempera 
ture of 41 degrees, or less, is necessary for 
many seeds, especially those of trees, shrubs 
and alpine plants? 

Ultra-violet light is not as important to 
plants as it is to animals? 

Although the water and raw food from 
the soil goes up the outer layer of wood in 
the tree trunk (xylem), the manufactured 
food from the leaves goes back to the roots 
through the inside layer of the bark 
(phloem)? The layer of tissue between 
these, the cambium, is where all the growth 
of the tree takes place? 

If you kill or remove the cambium layer 
of a tree, even if only one-eighth inch wide 
all around the trunk, the tree will gradually 
starve to death? Incidentally, we use this 
method in girdling the trees in the Spring 
to let them kill themselves and not sucker. 

Over-doses of fertilizer will injure and 
even kill the roots of plants? 

Sulfur dusted or sprayed on a plant will 
control surface diseases such as mildew but 
will not bother insects eating the foliage at 
all? Neither will it bother plant lice? 

Snakes are beneficial to the garden, eat- 
ing insects and mice? 

The mosquitoes in your lily pool are 
easily controlled by a few gold fish? 

Your lawn will grow better if you do not 
cut the grass shorter than one and one-half 
inches from the ground? 

— Victor H. Rets. 


Ohio State University. 


Tree Values 


There are several methods of computing 
the value of a given shade tree. One allows 
$10 per inch of diameter up to five, $12.50 
up to seven inches and up to $50 per inch 
for 50 to 60-inch trees varying, of course, 
with the location and the species. Another 
method multiplies the trunk diameter by 
the front foot value of the land and a third 
allows $1.00 per sectional square inch of 
trunk at breast height with compensation 
for the species, condition, location and land 
value. Good landscaping, incidentally, is 
worth 10 per cent of the value of the aver- 
age piece of residential property. 
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THE COVER: Tulips are the Essence of Spring. Photo by Gottlieb A. Hampfier 
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SPRING thawing and freezing may heave the smaller perennials 
such as rock plants, iris and the like. Harm may result if hot 
sunshine strikes the roots. So, keep an eye open and press the 
plants back gently unless the soil is muddy. Often a handful of 
sifted loam can be added for safety’s sake. Don’t use enough 
to cover the crowns. 

MULCHING is both wise and labor-saving — but go easy this 
time of year. A mulch applied over still frozen soil will retard 
the development of a plant. As a rule, do not add or use a 
mulch until the soil is well-warmed. Of course, existing mulches 
should not be disturbed. Just add to such a mulch later on. 

CUTTINGS should be rooting vigorously now. As soon as the 
roots reach fair size, start potting because it is difficult to pot 
cuttings with large root systems. They break easily. Too rich 
potting soil should be avoided. Wait until the plants are well 
established before supplying a hearty meal. Cuttings can be 
protected against the hot and dry air of the house by standing 
a wide-mouthed glass jar over them. A match or pebble under 
one side of the jar will allow sufficient ventilation. 

SPRING BULBS are already starting to grow, unless heavily 
mulched. As a rule, never remove the mulch too soon. It is 
better to remove the mulch a little at a time. Even if the tips 
of the leaves coming up under the mulch turn yellowish, no 
harm is done, as the leaves will soon green up. Of course, deep 
planting helps keep bulbs from coming up too soon. 
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GRAPES are commonly pruned before this. If you have been too 


busy, the job can still be done early in the month. Bleeding 
may result but no evidence exists to show that this results in 
any great damage. Certainly, it is better to prune and bleed 
than not to prune at all. 


LAWNS benefit from care now. Over thin places seed can be 


scattered while the ground is still honeycombed with frost. 
This allows the seed to germinate while the soil is cool and 
damp — giving the grass a head start over weeds. Do not roll 
while the lawn is soft and wet. Rake very lightly too; a broom 
is sometimes better than a rake. 


SEEDLINGS in pots or flats do better if thinned out early. This 


allows the little plants room to grow and cuts down competi- 
tion for light, air and food. This is particularly true of tomatoes. 
Seedlings can be grown all the way in the house but a cold 
frame is practically necessary if home-grown plants are to be 
worth using in the garden. 


SPADING will soon be with us — the heaviest chore of all. Do 


not be in a hurry. Wait until the soil is mellow and dry enough 
to crumble. Turn it over the full depth of the spade or fork 
and break up the lumps as you go along. However, do not dig 
so deep that you bring much sub-soil to the top. Take ad- 
vantage of turning over the soil to bury humus material — 
unless it is disease-ridden or insect-infested. Burn such! 
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Photo: California Spring Garden Show 


Formula for Hower Shows— 


EHIND the scene of this year’s Flower Shows are the efforts of many men working 

for many months. The glamorous gardens, the enthralling features did not just 
happen. They were visioned long before, they were sweated out on a drafting board, 
they were modeled in clay and rubber and paint — all before the trees, shrubs, bulbs and 
plants were forced into flower so that June could come in March. Then artisans of all 
kinds worked the clock around several days to build the waterfalls and the brooks and 
the fountains so the gardeners would have the backgrounds into which they could set 
their plant material. Many men and women, organized into teams labored many months 
so that a million or more Americans this month could come in out of the cold and meet 
Spring face to face. 
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Springboards For 1948 Gardening 


6" EN CITIES of the United States offer major Spring flower 
\7 shows this month. Whatever the weather, more than a 
million people will visit these shows to marvel at the multitudes 
of blossoms giving the beauty, color and fragrance of June right 
in the teeth of miserable March. 

They have become an American institution, these shows. No 
other nation boasts such tremendous out-of-season Edens. We 
adopted the old flower shows of the Orient, mixed in a liberal 
proportion of the ideas of the British and then developed the 
blend in typical American fashion. 

We did this in at least three ways. First, we made the shows 
beautiful. There can be no question but what many show patrons 
do not know or care to know an orchid from a lily. These people 
are not gardeners. They come to the shows to feast on the beauty 
the flower shows give them in overflowing measure. After the 
long, dark months of Winter, Americans are hungry for color, 
warmth and fragrance. So, the shows provide a preview of 
Spring — parading all that the season means from green grass 
to perfect blossoms. 

Second, we make the shows both huge and dramatic. The basic 
means of this accomplishment is, of course, the anticipation of 
the season by three months or more. That is only the beginning. 
Instead of the Old World fashion of having bunches of flowers set 
in rows of containers, we dramatize the flowers by glamorizing 
them in gardens. 

Instead of a pot of tulips, for example, we build an entire 
Spring garden so we may set the tulips in beds or borders above 
a velvet lawn and background them with shrubs and trees, 
having even them flowering, too. Still this is not all. Not content 
with just gardens, we add spectacular displays of one kind or 
another, always striving to be original as well as glorifying and 
breath-taking. So we build waterfalls, brooks, ponds, houses, 
hillsides, meadows, bridges — whatever we can cudgel our im- 
aginations into erecting. Carpenters, masons, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and painters — they all have roles in the shows as well 
as landscape architects and gardeners. 

Third, we always strive to provide inspiration and instruction. 
Formerly, we thought it necessary to sugar-coat this aspect of 
the shows. Lately, we have become wiser. A man has but to 
stand about any of our major shows to learn this. Watch garden- 
minded visitors. Everyone has pencil and paper and when not 
exchanging experiences with other patrons — usually complete 
strangers —he or she will be sketching garden designs and 
making lists of plant material. 

Formerly, too, we were patronizing about scientific displays. 
loday, they are one of the most important parts of a show. 
‘rrouped together, these exhibits of schools, colleges, government 
agencies and societies make an information alley thronged day 
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and night by people obtaining answers to their questions and 
solutions to their problems. Trade space, or the booths of com- 
mercial organizations were also seldom encouraged a few years 
back. Not so now; people stand in line to buy seeds, tools and 
other gardening needs. It is a service the show patrons de- 
mand. 

Thus, while the expression varies from city to city, our mam- 
moth .\merican flower shows are constantly developing in the 
traditional American manner, “bigger and better.” They give 
beauty to the Winter-starved and pleasure to everyone but, 
most important, they provide information and inspiration for 
the teeming millions of American gardeners. They are the spring- 
boards from which gardening America plunges into activity 
every year. 

In brief, this year’s shows are as follows: 

Boston, Mechanics Building, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, March 15-20 — Geared to the needs of the hour, yet re- 
taining the traditional beauty for which this oldest and only 
continuous of major American shows is famous, the 77th annual 
display is richer than ever before in color and beauty. For ex- 
ample, the major display is Tulip Time — a Dutch village with 
its canals, flower market, windmills and orchards set amid 50,000 
tulips, imported from Holland — and, of course, there are many 
other gardens and displays, about 100 of them, not to forget such 
special favorites as orchids, roses, lilies and amaryllis. 

New York, Grand Central Palace, International Flower Show 
and Horticultural Society of New York, March 8-13 — Sixteen 
large gardens will be featured on the main floor of this show. The 
second floor will parade orchids, azalea borders, hydrangeas, 
calendulas, many varieties of bulbous plants, and the large 
display of the Garden Club of America. On the third floor, there 
will be various exhibits of cut roses, carnations, gerberas, hy- 
drangeas, cinerarias and cyclamens. Exhibits featuring suburban 
home plantings will be shown here for the first time. 

Philadelphia, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia Flower Show 
and Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, March 8-13 — A real 
preview of Spring, with gardens, outdoor living rooms as well as 
tropical, informal and many new and unusual plantings. The 
show is designed to inspire patrons to start gardening or to 
perfect what they have already begun. Oriental, Latin American, 
18th Century American and 20th Century modern styles will 
feature the smaller gardens. 

Chicago, Coliseum, Society of American Florists, March 14-21 — 
Parent of the modern Spring flower show, this year’s show, the 
40th, will center about an immense waterfall, the base of which 
will feature native flowering plants. A huge garden of American- 
grown tulips will demonstrate that this country has the skill to 

See next page 
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Spring Flower Shows 
From preceding page 


produce high quality bulbs. The main 
arena will be a blaze of color, particularly 
with specially grown specimen azaleas 
grouped to make a garden representative 
of the South. 

St. Louis, Kiel Auditorium, Flower Show 
Association, March 9-14 — With more than 
140,000 square feet of gardens and flowers 
staged by both professional and amateur 
horticulturists, this show has an all-Mis- 
souri theme. One section will be devoted to 
flowers and plants grown by the public 
parks and greenhouses. For the first time 
since 1941, the famous “Ozark Garden” 
will again portray that scenic region in all 
its natural beauty. 

Cleveland, Public Auditorium, Home and 
Garden Show, February 28-March 6 —A 
combination home and garden show, the 
main floor will present a series of small 
gardens designed to blend into one great 
display of lilacs, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
roses, tulips, narcissi, annuals and the rest. 
The main feature is a Dutch garden. Other 
displays include a fountain garden, a peace 
garden, an old-fashioned garden, a modern 
bulb garden, an annual garden and a desert 
garden. 

Detroit, Convention Hall, Michigan Flower 
and Garden Exhibition, March 13-21 — 
Color in mass effects in the garden dis- 
tinguishes this show. The features include: 
a giant mass of roses massed around a color 
fountain and pool, an early Detroit his- 
torical garden, a series of gardens of various 
nations, a group of formal gardens, a wild- 
flower display, a tropical garden, a Detroit 
city park garden and, among others, a 
house plant display. 

Oakland (San Francisco), Exposition 
Building, California Spring Garden Show, 
April 27-May 2— Unlike the March 
shows,. this great Pacific Coast display 
comes in April and May. Outstanding for 
its imaginative features, this year it has 
the theme “‘ Western Woodlands.” Through 
a’ forest of redwoods visitors will walk to a 
giant waterfall. Brooks and lagoons on the 
main floor will be shadowed by sycamores 
bearded with moss. The flowers will be 
featured by native rhododendrons and 
azaleas. As before, the outdoor gardens 


will be a major attraction. 
—W. H. C. 


Hartford Flower Show 


The Second Annual Spring Flower Show 
of Hartford, Conn., will be held at the West 
Hartford Armory, March 10-15, under the 
management of Richard Henderson, pro- 
motion director of the Hartford Times. The 
show will be twice as large as last year’s 
and has enlisted such organizations as the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut, 
The Connecticut Horticultural Society, the 
Connecticut State Florists Association and 
the Hartford Branch, National Association 
of Gardeners. A group of Spring flower gar- 
dens will feature the show. 
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CONSERVATION AND GARDENERS 


By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


Gardeners have a special understanding 
of the many problems of conservation of 
soil, wild plants, forest trees and beautiful 
scenery because they have themselves on a 
very small scale practiced conservation on 
their own home grounds. They terrace their 
gardens to prevent excessive erosion. With 
manure, peat moss and leaf mold they add 
humus to their soil. By their weeding they 
give opportunities for their best plants to 
flourish without undue competition. Be- 
cause they plant and prune their own shrubs 
and trees and because they take out those 
that have become overcrowded or diseased 
they notice more than other people do the 
condition of city, state and national parks. 

For these reasons gardeners have, for 
generations, been in the forefront in the 
battle to conserve our natural resources. 
Prof. C. 5. Sargent of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Frederick Law Olmsted and Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland are but three examples 
of gardeners whose influence became na- 
tionwide. Organized garden clubs have been 
the greatest champions of fine parks. The 
purchase of a memorial grove of redwoods 
in California by the Garden Club of America 
is an example of this. 

It is, therefore, natural that the great 
horticultural societies of this country should 
join with the National Parks Association, 
The American Planning, The Wilderness 
Society, Civic Association and other similar 
groups of patriotic citizens in opposing the 
present efforts of mining, water power, lum- 
ber, cattle and other interests which in 
many parts of the West are trying to en- 
croach upon our great national parks. In 
the present congress various bills have been 
presented to take a little piece of land from 
this park or a larger piece from that park. 
The Olympic National Park, Glacier Park 
and the Jackson Hole National Monument 
are only three which are now under fire. 

The forces that wish to get something 
for themselves work 24 hours a day and 365 
days a year. The great conservation associa- 
tions, garden clubs and horticultural soci- 
eties are voluntary organizations which can- 
not constantly be on the job. They are, 
therefore, always at a disadvantage in 
fights of this kind. They have, however, in 
the past done valiant service. The present 
attacks seem to be particularly dangerous, 
for it is a time when there is need of in- 
creased production of food, lumber, min- 
erals and water power. 

We owe the parks, of which we are so 
proud, to the valiant efforts of those who 
have gone before us. Most people assume 
that because national parks have been re- 
served by Congress, they are therefore safe 
forever. They are not aware of the fact 
that the parks are subject to legislative and 
other attacks by vested interests. It is the 
responsibility of “every citizen to become 


familiar with these problems and to tak: 
positive action to prevent park despoilation 
Only such action by the citizens, as in 
dividuals and as members of organization 
large and small can insure the success of th 
conservation movement. 

It is to be hoped that in addition to th: 
larger horticultural societies, smaller group 
and particularly the gardener’s press wi! 
join with the National Parks Association 
the Wilderness Society, the Mountain Clu!) . 
and will throw their full weight into this 
fight to prevent the destruction of much «| 
our national heritage. 

Every gardener who plants a tree or « 
shrub or who improves the soil of his own 
garden should think as he does this work 
that his act is but a tiny example of the 
good husbandry which is needed on a large 
scale. There were 20,000,000 victory gar- 
dens in wartime. We need just as many 
active gardeners now to grow their own 
plants, to enjoy their own gardens and, 
while doing that, to help preserve the 
beauty of our natural forests and the wealth 
of our natural resources from the exploita- 
tion and destruction which threaten them. 

Only in our great parks can our natural 
scenery be protected as it should be against 
commercial use. Logging, mining or water 
power projects destroy trees which cannot 
be replaced for centuries, if at all. It is less 
generally realized how much such projects 
destroy the undergrowth of flowering or 
fruiting shrubs, many of which produce 
berries or foliage which are the food for our 
birds and wild life; and how much they de- 
stroy the wild flowers which cover the 
ground, holding it against erosion and al- 
lowing the formation of humus. The opera- 
tions of road building, swamp draining, 
farming and so forth have necessarily de- 
stroyed a large percentage of our wild flow 
ers and have often even endangered the 
survival of a species. Any encroachment 
upon our parks means this much more de- 
struction and means the whittling down of 
the only areas where these sometimes rare 
specimens can be preserved for the pleasure 
of future generations. 

The Executive Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society indorses the 
stand taken by the National Parks Associa- 
tion to defend our parks against the present 
attempted encroachments and calls upon 
other horticultural societies to take similar 
action. 





January Issue 

Because of greatly increased de- 
mand, the January issue of Horti- 
culture is exhausted. If readers care 
to return copies, after reading, we 
will remit 15 cents — or extend their 
subscriptions one month. Our readers’ 
kindness will be appreciated. 
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Shirty-cight years... 


To Taitor-Make Chestnuts 


By ARTHUR H. GRAVES 


Curator Emeritus, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


INCE 1910 I have been working on the 

chestnut tree problem, always as a 
collaborator of the Division of Forest 
Pathology, U.S.D.A. Recently I received 
additional support from the Connecticut 
Geological and Natural History Survey 
and, beginning in 1947, the work has been 
sponsored by the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven where 
Dr. D. F. Jones, Geneticist, one of the 
originators of the now famous “hybrid 
corn’’, is cooperating. 

To recount the history of the American 
chestnut during the last half century would 
require many of these pages. It is enough 
to say that this tree, one of the most valu- 
able for its timber of all the forest trees in 
eastern United States, was attacked by a 
fungus (not a “bug” as some people still 
believe) imported from Asia. Working from 
its port of entry somewhere near New York 
City, it has gradually advanced throughout 
the natural range of the tree, i.e. north to 
northern New England and south to Central 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi with the 
result that now after about 50 years prac- 
tically all of our fine old chestnut trees are 
dead. Only a few scattered individuals re- 
main. In an apparently hopeless struggle the 
American chestnut is making its last stand 
in the higher elevations of the Southern 
Appalachians. 

Three reasons why there are still any 
native chestnut trees left are: 

1. Some trees are “disease escaping”’, 
that is they are in such isolated situations 
that they have escaped the attacks of the 
fungus. Of course, these individuals in all 
probability are susceptible. 

2. All through the forests of the Eastern 
United States where formerly chestnut trees 
flourished young shoots are continually 
coming up from the bases of old diseased 
stumps. The reason for this is, as we have 
definitely determined through laboratory 
experiments, that the roots of the chestnut 
resist the attacks of the fungus more than 
the parts above ground. Finally, however, 
the fungus from the old stump works its way 
into these and kills them above ground. 
In the meantime other shoots arise from 
bases and so on, until successive crops of 
dead, dying and still living shoots tell the 
story of the struggle. This situation has its 
advantages, one of which is that sometimes 
the shoots live long enough to blossom and 
bear nuts, thus assuring the perpetuation of 
the species for at least another generation 
and it is by no means beyond the bounds of 
possibility that one or more of these shoots 
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may sometime, somewhere, vary in the 
direction of disease resistance. 

3. Naturally Resistant Trees. Very rarely 
we find trees still living and bearing annual 
crops of nuts, even though they have been 
exposed to the blight for many years and 
therefore are definitely not disease escaping. 
Some of these may have disease lesions on 
their trunks or branches but these diseased 
spots are surrounded by healthy tissue. In 
other words, they are “healed cankers”’. 
This is where you can help, by sending us 
the locations of such trees, and, if possible, 
some of the nuts. The latter should not be 


allowed to become dry but should be mailed . 


to me soon after gathering, packed in damp 
peat moss, cotton, paper napkins or some- 
thing similar. Drying out kills the embryo. 
We are planting all of these nuts and the 
resulting seedlings are labeled with the 
source and the donor's name. Because of 
lack of room in our own plantations and 
those of cooperators — we now have more 
than 3,000 trees of species and of hybrid 


origin — these American seedlings are being 
planted out in the Yale Forest in Tolland 
and Windham Counties, Conn., under the 
supervision of Basil Plusnin, forester. We 
are reproducing particularly resistant trees 
by grafting on resistant Chinese stock on 
our own plantations. 

Another method of bringing back the 
chestnut is by breeding the Americans with 
more resistant species. In 1930 my two 
assistants at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Miss Hester M. Rusk, of the garden staff, 
and Miss Hilda Vilkomerson, now of 
Brown University, and I began breeding 
the American species with certain desirable 
Japanese individuals on Long Island estates. 
The Japanese was then known to show con- 
siderable disease resistance and, although a 
comparatively small tree, we hoped to 
combine its disease resistance with the tall 
timber growth of the American chestnut. 
Our chief aim has always been to restore the 
chestnut as a timber tree. The wood of the 
chestnut was most valuable, the nuts being 
of only minor importance from an economic 
point of view. In these first crosses the 
Japanese trees were used as the female 
parents and pollen of American chestnuts 
was mailed to us from Washington by the 
Division of Forest Pathology, U.S.D.A. 
which through the years has been working 
along similar lines. 

See page 112 





Soon we can have chestnuts like these again 
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Erythroniums Are Enchanting 


By ELMER C. PURDY 


Ukiah, California 


IR delicate beauty and graceful habit 
few Spring-flowering bulbs are more 
enchanting than the native erythroniums of 
the Pacific Slope. The flowers are entranc- 
ingly lovely and in most of them the richly 
mottled leaves are in themselves worth- 
while. Because of the mottled leaves they 
have been given such common names as 
fawn lily, trout lily and the green leaved 
ones are often called lamb’s tongue. Stand- 
ardized Plant Names gives “trout lily” 
preference but, since all are not mottled I 
adhere to the older dogstooth violet. 
Dogstooth violet was used as a common 
name for the first species discovered in 
Europe because of the close resemblance of 
the bulb to the tooth of a dog. Incidentally, 





I am often asked which is top and which is 
bottom end of bulb. The sharp pointed 
end is the top and the thickened end the 
bottom. 

The lovely species found east of the Rock- 
ies reproduce heavily by offsets and, while 
the leaf colony may be dense, they flower 
sparsely. Our western species do not offset 
and all bulbs of flowering size flower every 
year. One, FE. multiscapoideum (E. hartwegi) 
offsets but strangely is the most free flower- 
ing of all. Provided your bulbs are received 
in moist packing and plump condition and 
are planted favorably you can expect prac- 
tically 100 per cent bloom the first Spring 
and thereafter. 

I have no personal experience under 
eastern conditions but my files contain 
thousand of letters from residents in the 
East relating their experiences, successes 
and failures and it is from a compost of 


Erythronium revolutum johnsonsi 
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these that I base my recommendations for 
success under eastern conditions. 

It may seem strange but you can grow 
much finer erythroniums in the East than 
are normally seen in California. For many 
years my father obtained his illustrative 
material largely from photographs made 
in eastern gardens because of the superior 
blooms available there. There Spring is long, 
cool and moist and develops the plant 
slowly and sturdily. In the West Spring is 
variable, long periods of wet, cold weather, 
then perhaps weeks of drouth with almost 
Summer temperatures. 

All of our erythroniums are natives of 
woodlands and may be found in from rather 
light to very dense shade. In cultivation the 
ideal situation is at the margin of a wood- 
land or just under marginal tall shrubs, 
preferably deciduous. An open spot in 
woods where there is plenty of light is ex 
cellent. If the shade is too heavy and low, 
the stems are likely to be weak. 

In the garden any moderately shaded 
situation is good. If there are no trees to 
afford shade the northerly side of a building 
gives a favorable situation. They are lovely 
planted in little colonies along woodland 
paths or if there is a rock outcropping, in 
crevices between the rocks. 

In the wild erythroniums are found in 
every imaginable type of soil, always well 
drained but it may be clay or gritty clay, 
loam or sandy loam. Often it is stoney with 
a little finer soil or they may be in rock 
crevices with but a vestige of soil to cover 
them. A deep gritty clay or loam soil is 
ideal but any soil that holds moisture 
moderately well through the growing and 
flowering period is suitable. There may be 
much or little humus but a soil composed 
almost entirely of light fluffy leafmold tends 
to dry out at times and is not too good. A 
moderately firm soil is better. 

Since they grow and flower in early Spring 
natural moisture is usually sufficient but in 
some regions it may be necessary to water 
during prolonged rainless periods where the 
soils tend to dry out quickly. In the West or 
South liberal moisture must be supplied 
during the growing season for good re- 
sults. 

There is no question of hardiness. I have 
had the bulbs frozen solid for three months, 
thawed gradually and planted and they 
seemed improved if anything. Failure in 
no case may be attributed to lack of hardi- 
ness. Granted you have a reasonably favor- 
able situation, good drainage and ordinary 
woodland soil of any type, there are three 
main causes of failure and a recital of these 
will indicate what one must do for success: 

1. The bulbs are very sensitive to ex- 
posure and drying out is fatal. From the 
moment they are dug the bulbs must be 
protected. Storage should be in moist ma- 
terial in a cool room and the bulbs packed 
for shipment in moist material wrapped in 
waxed paper. You should receive them in 
moist, plump condition. Do not unpack 
until you are ready to plant. If unable to 
plant promptly, put the packages in a cool 
place or bury in moist material. 

See page 114 
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Study tulips this spring oe 


To Plan Fall 


By MARY DEPUTY LAMSON, L.A. 
New York City 


ULIPS give the first real display of color 

in the garden. To many gardeners, in- 
deed, their season is the favorite one of the 
entire year. No other flower offers such 
purity of form, such endless variation of 
color and, hence, so many possible combina- 
tions. 

Certain varieties, particularly those with 
two colors in the same flower, like Magnolia 
or Ossi Oswalda, are most effective used in 
groups of one variety. Varieties that have an 
unusual form like the Parrot and most of 
the lily-flowered tulips are better used in 
solid groups or, at least, combined only 
with others of the same form. 

Certain other varieties whose tones are 
subtle blends gain in interest by having the 
coloring accentuated either by combination 
with a deeper shade of their own color 
(Rosabella with Barrone de la Tonnaye) or 
by contrast with an entirely different color 
(Marjorie Bowen with the very dark purple 
of Velvet King). 

The ways of using tulips in the garden 
depend largely upon the size of the borders, 
the amount of formality of the garden and 
the space that can be given over to tulips 
without sacrificing bloom for the rest of the 
season. 

In the very small garden large masses of 
modern tulips are likely to look out of 
proportion and quite over-powering. The 
prevalence of varieties listed as 26, 30 and 
even 36 inches tall makes the plan for the 
really small border or garden very difficult. 
The answer usually is either to restrict the 
planting to the lily-flowered tulips which 
are generally shorter and more delicate in 
appearance or to use very small groups with 
not more than 12 to 15 tulips to a group of 
some of the tall varieties. 

Never more than two varieties should be 
used in a group and they should be planted 
in the middle or even at the back of a narrow 
border or small bed rather than at the front 
edge. A foreground of pansies, Phlox 
divaricata, iberis or other of the early Spring 
flowers will do a great deal to make the tall 
tulips look less out of scale in the garden 
picture. 

In large flower borders or flower gardens 
the successions and combinations possible 
with tulips are almost unlimited. The lily- 
flowered or the shorter Darwin and cottage 
tulips can be used at the front of the border. 
In the middle and back the tall varieties 
can carry the tulip combination throughout 
the whole border. Since they can be followed 
by annuals, planted over the tulips or 
planted around perennials which later take 
great space such as aster Wonder of Staffa 
or cushion chrysanthemums, there will be 
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Plantings 


no sacrifice of later blooms by using tulips 
in great quantities. 

The pattern of the tulips vary according 
to the style of the garden. In the very 
formal garden they may be most effective 
in solid blocks of one variety. One interest- 
ing possibility is to start at the end nearest 
the house with white tulips, progress 
through blocks of pink and white, pale pink, 
deeper pink, rose-pink, rose and rosy-red 
to the end of the border. For another color 
scheme pale yellow may start the progres- 
sion, going through all the bronzes and 
coppers, and ending with the very dark 
breeders. 

If tulips can be used in greater variety 
and in greater profusion, an over-all pattern 
of several colors can be worked out for the 
entire garden. Usually one tone should 
predominate, that is salmon-pink, rose- 
pink, yellow or bronze. To this predominat- 
ing color can be added two contrasting light 
colors and usually one dark one. 

A third way of using tulips is to combine 





both the progression and the kaleidoscopic 
grouping. In such planting the large block 
nearest the entrance to the garden may be 
of three or four varieties of paler tone, deep- 
ening as the groupings get farther away 
from the observer, ending with a very strong 
color combination. 

Observation of tulips in our own or other 
people’s gardens or nurseries this Spring 
should enable each garden to have its own 
tulip grouping best suited to its size and 
the owner’s pet color scheme. 


Tulip Show 


April 8 and 9 are the dates selected for 
Atlanta, Georgia’s, second annual Tulip 
Show of the Atlanta Tulip Show Associa- 
tion. It will be held in the annex of the 
municipal auditorium with 12 garden clubs 
taking part. Surrounding the building will 
be 25,000 tulips in full bloom in Hurt Park. 
Hostesses will be dressed in Dutch cos- 
tumes. The proceeds will be used for city 
beautification. 


Summer Blooming 


For Summer color in the garden, particu- 
larly for a damp spot where other peren- 
nials may prove unreliable, the loose-strife 
or lythrum is hard to beat. One of the best 
is the new Morden Pink discovered in 
Canada. 
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Assoctated Bulb Growers of Holland 


New and charming: Tulip Wega 
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ot garden ease and pleasure eee 


New Tools and Gadgets 


ACH year a new crop of tools and gadg- 
ets makes its debut — gadgets designed 
to lighten the work of gardeners and make 
gardening more pleasurable than ever. This 
year is no exception. Many old favorite 
tools are also beginning to appear in greater 
quantities. All this is good news to those 
who have had to make their old, worn tools 
do and have been waiting, impatiently for 
the new labor-saving devices. 

First, for indoor gardeners is a wick-fed 
flower pot. The pot is made of plastic and 
comes in two parts, one more or less like a 
conventional pot and the other a hollow 
base to support it — somewhat like a dou- 
ble-boiler. Hanging from the upper one, 
through the hole in the base is a fiberglass 
wick which draws up water from the reser- 
voir below and passes it up to the soil above 
— just the thing for one who must leave his 
plants unattended for a day or two at a 
time. 

Another helpful gadget is the new im- 
proved trombone sprayer which will throw 
either a 30-foot stream or a fine mist. One 
model comes with a light one-gallon can 
and carrying straps made especially for the 
ladies. With one of these garden spraying is 
easier. 

Speaking of sprayers, a much larger, four 
to five gallon, compressed air model now 
comes complete with a light-weight, rub- 
ber-tired, two wheeled cart to pull it around. 
It can be lifted off ina jiffy and carried as the 
conventional models, if one desires. 

Plastic garden hoses promise to be much 
more plentiful than last year. They are light 
weight and will not kink, dry out or crack in 
the sun. Fifty feet weighs only eight or 
nine pounds, about one-third less than the 
standard rubber hose. To go along with 
them there are also three other handy gadg- 
ets available. 

A lever-spray nozzle eliminates all the 
bothersome turning. To change the flow of 
water all that is needed is to squeeze the 
handle and immediately a fine mist or spray 
is changed to a solid stream. 

The second is a swivel-type coupling to 
put on the faucet. No longer need one watch 
with care when he pulls the hose from one 
side to the other. The hose cannot kink and 
shut off the supply of water, for the coupling 
swings with the hose. Yet, it is leak-proof 
and easy to install. 

The third is a “slip in” coupling for the 
faucet which can be used in connection 
with the other two and speed up the opera- 
tion of attaching and detaching the hose. 

Early seed sowers will find the new Ee- 
Zee seed sower available from most seed- 
men a help. It will sow even the tiniest of 
seeds one at a time. 

Likewise, in connection with early seed 
sowing are the new electric greenhouse 
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heaters. All are thermostatically controlled 
and some models even have built-in humidi- 
fiers to properly condition the air. They can 
be used not only to heat the small house but 
also to provide auxiliary heat to take care of 
extra-cold weather or emergencies where 
other methods of heating are normally used. 

The ladies will be specially interested in 
the greatly expanded line of copper — and 
brass — brackets and hanging flower pots, 
not to mention the various wrought iron 
ones. Likewise, ornamental watering pots 
are now coming back and also attractive 
copper, brass or all-steel plant boxes de- 
signed especially for window sills. 

Even the bronze sun dials which were so 
scarce during the war are now back in at 
least eight or 10 models, each with a dif- 
ferent design or motto. 

With pruning important this time of 
year, the new light weight pruning shears 
will be a boon to many a gardener. Cutting 
against an anvil or bed of softer metal, they 
make a clean, sharp cut easier than with 
many of the conventional models. 

While working around trees and large 
shrubs some of the improved root feeders 
will be very handy, saving much heavy 
crowbar work. A cartridge is readily in- 
serted in the handle for feeding or left out 
for ordinary watering. In this way the water 
or food can be put down two to three feet 
into the ground or wherever the roots are 
without waste. 

Lawn mowing has always been a chore 
and cutting around the edges of flower beds 
and walks has been especially tiresome. One 
side of the mower had to be held up or a 
chewed appearance results. Now, at last, 
the relief is in sight. One-whee! trimming 
mowers are back in the market. Also, for 
those who do not feel justified in buying an 
extra mower for trimming, a third wheel is 


See page 120 
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Wick-fed flower pot 


Swivel-hose connection and Jever spray nozzle 
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Feed ye a is not enough , 


Howers For Freedom, Too 


By FLETCHER STEELE, L.A. 


Boston, Mass. 


ORD has gone out. We are to have 

“Freedom” gardens and garden free- 
dom, according to the powers that arrange 
such matters — freedom means food. For- 
tunately, Americans do not have to be told 
by their government what freedom is. For 
some hundreds of years each one has been 
making up his own mind about such mat- 
ters. Many wonder if the people in Wash- 
ington really know what freedom does 
mean. It is likely that gardeners will decide 
that somebody there is going too far when 
he tries to limit their efforts and dreams to 
food. So, before ordering the seed list, it 
will be well to figure out for ourselves what 
we want for a Freedom Garden and what 
we will plant. 

No need to plead for vegetables and 
fruits. Properly selected and grown at home 
they have better flavor and texture than 
store food. It is reasonable to believe the 
scientists who tell us that our own fresh 
grown stuff is best for our bodies, because of 
extra vitamins and what not. If he is able, 
the good gardener and provider will grow 
this year all the food his household can eat 
quite regardless of the effect on world 
supplies. 

If he can help to feed the hungry, so 
much the better. It is a manifest obligation. 
For some people that may be the sole object 
when growing vegetables but they are not 
true gardeners. 

The trouble is that food growing alone 
cannot make a complete garden. It lacks 
something. No ripening pumpkin can give 
the peculiar jerk of pleasure which never 
fails us in a rose. No fattening chicken can 
make us forget the hummingbird. Yet, they 
tell us that roses and hummingbirds have 
no meaning in the Freedom Garden. 

The truth is that no gardener thinks only 
of his or anyone else’s stomach. It is not the 
necessities but the unmeasurable, imprac- 
tical overtones of life which truly make us 
happy. Of these the most typical is the 
charm of a flower — fugitive, useless sym- 
bol which we cherish on good days and evil. 
No! A garden without flowers is unthink- 
able. Better a drifting perfume from a hid- 
den corner than a bushel of string beans! 

Our true garden of freedom will be meas- 
ured and balanced, lacking none of the gar- 
den virtues. Over-all good proportion, shape 
and pattern will be there. It will invite an 
hour’s repose after we have enjoyed its 
produce at dinner. It will have flowers. It 
will have perfume. It will have cheerful 
shadows and will whisper and sometimes 
birds will sing. 
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The best we can do in the Freedom Gar- 
den is to shift the emphasis more towards 
utility — the farther the better for a time. 
This sounds banal because we are rather 
tired of the long war propaganda urging us 
to grow food. Yet, the old hand who looks 
back will remember that during the thirties 
the store food was so good and the pleasure 
garden so innocent and rewarding that the 
limited labor was turned more and more to 
garden enjoyment. Growing vegetables and 
fruits with increasing need for complicated 
sprays made home food gardening a seem- 
ing extravagance. It began to go out of 
fashion. 





Now we must continue our war customs 
and put our major garden work on growing 
food. For the time being it is our duty as 
civilized people. On the other hand, we 
shall never forget that the war was fought 
and won to save the good life. It must go 
on! It is significant that letters from people 
in the bereft countries of Europe but seldom 
mention food. They long for their lost amen- 
ities and many of them miss most the 
beauty, charm and tranquility which once 
upon a time they knew in their gardens. 
The fact that we still nourish those virtues 
here is the best propaganda for our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

We will grow food and we must also have 
and enjoy leisure; the appreciation of flow- 
ers and birds and all the gracious little 
freedoms in our gardens of which food is but 
one of the rewards. 

Eprroriau Norte: This article was written 
to order because of Horticulture’s belief that 
flowers are as important for freedom as 
vegetables. A garden and a life without flowers 
is certainly not complete. 


Delphiniums are the church steeples of the garden 
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Trees For The Smaltt Place 


By R. B. HULL, L.A. 
Purdue University 


HE most important elements in land- 

scape plantings are the large growing 
trees. This is true whether the planting be 
that of a park or the smafi home ground. 
For the large effects of background and en- 
framement, the pattern of shade on lawn 
surfaces, the variety of leaf color and tex- 
ture depend largely upon well chosen and 
carefully placed healthy trees. 

Every one admires fine trees. Unfortu- 
nately, the trees planted upon the small 
home grounds are not always chosen with 
due regard to the dwelling, use of the space 
about the house and the function which 
each tree is to perform. 

The small city property does not lend 
itself to the planting of all the species which 
the tree admirer might wish to have. There 
is room usually for only three or four large 
growing trees. The presence of drainage tile 
and the desirability of a fine lawn turf 
should eliminate from consideration shallow 
and fibrous rooted species, particularly 
those casting a dense shade such as the 
maples. The poplars and weeping willows 
must be included with the maples in this 
class. 

Trees chosen for the small place should be 
selected upon the basis of permanence, 
good form, light shade and adaptability to 
the soil and drainage present on the prop- 
erty. Mere rapidity of growth should not 
be considered — most such trees are too 
short-lived to deserve a place on the home 
grounds. Actually, careful planting and 
maintenance will insure reasonably rapid 
growth even in an oak tree. 

If trees are desired for enframement, let 
the choice be from those species having a 
shapely upsweeping growth habit which 
may be “headed” high to let in light and 
air. If a background is desired for the 
dwelling, the choice should be made from 
species having broadly rounded forms and 
the desired height at maturity. 

Let the plantsman then approach the 
problem of tree planting on the small 
property with thoughtful study. Let him 
read the literature on trees and learn all 
the peculiarities of his favorite trees. Only 
thus, will he be likely to make the best 
selection for his site and purpose and use 
thoSe methods which will insure vigorous 
growth after planting. 

Most trees commonly planted on the 
home grounds attain their maximum growth 
and size in soils approximating the condi- 
tions present in the loamy moist soils of 
the forest floor. This soil is rich in organic 
material or humus. Here the products of 
decay have leached into the subsoils break- 
ing up hard soil structures and releasing 
plant food elements. Extensive root devel- 
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opment is encouraged by these conditions. 

When comparison is made between these 
conditions and the condition present on 
the small lot just after the dwelling is 
completed striking differences are often 
detected. In most instances excavated ma- 
terial has been spread over the ground in 
varying depths. Dirt moving machinery 
may have compacted this until it has 


become as firm and dense as a prepared 
road bed — small wonder that disappoint- 
ing experiences haunt many amateur plants- 
men on the small home grounds. This is not 
a hopeless situation, however, but one may 
state a rule of tree planting here which 
should be followed: “The more adverse the 
soil condition, the more careful preparation 
must be made.” 

One may state it thus: dig large holes. 
For a young tree six feet in height let the 
hole be dug at least 30 inches deep and 36 
inches across. Let all heavy clay be placed 
in one pile and replaced with good loam) 
topsoil rich in organic material. Let the 


young tree be given soil conditions to start 


See page 111 
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Collecting Daffodils baie 


Both New and Old 


Old In Pennsylvania 


By WILLIAM C. BRUMBACH 
Esterly, Pa. 


‘OME of the newer, more modern, types 
\/ of daffodils I have planted were easy 
to obtain as most of the catalogs listed them 
but some of the older types were obtained 
only after many years of searching the cata- 
logs and through trips made to other sec- 
tions of the country. It is the latter types 
which hold the greatest appeal for me,- be- 
cause they bring the romance of past genera- 
tions to the garden and they are usually 
much easier to grow than some of our latter 
day hybrids. 

Let me enumerate some of the old daffo- 
dils I have tried and found to be good 
subjects in my garden. Among the all- 
yellow trumpets the first which comes to 
my mind is the one most universally planted 
in southern gardens, where it is known by 
such local names as Early Yellow Trumpet, 
or Early Virginia, to mention only a few. 
It is the first of the all-yellows to bloom 
and, although small, is very dependable. 
It is ideal for low borders or for naturalizing. 

After having read about the old white 
trumpet known as Silver Bells for some 
years I finally managed to obtain some from 
several sources. A Shreveport, La., grower 
agreed, after much correspondence, to part 
with several dozen bulbs which bloomed 
beautifully the first Spring. 

However, for most of my stock of Silver 
Bells I can thank a trek into the back 
country of North Carolina on a “tip” from 
a friend in Raleigh. Here I met a farm 
woman who was willing to part with some 
of her bulbs of these dainty white gems, 
which she had rather plentifully dispersed 
about her quaint North Carolina farmhouse. 
Here also I got some bulbs of an old jonquil 
of the campernelle type. Naturally, this 
interesting experience will be delightfully 
renewed whenever these bulbs bloom in 
succeeding years. 

Two old species daffodils, N. jonquilla 
and gracilis, are indeed worthy of a place in 
any garden as they are truly dainty and 
delightfully fragrant. My stock of these 
came from the Scott Arboretum at Swarth- 
more College. Many times I had ordered 
N. jonquilla from catalogs but always I 
received delivery of the coarser campernelle 
jonquil instead. N. gracilis is a real treasure 
in every way but is seldom seen today in 
American gardens. It blooms in May and 
extends the daffodil season over a few more 
weeks. 

In the cluster group I have several treas- 
ures, among them Grand Monarque which 
is an early bloomer here but not as early as 
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in Raleigh, N. C. and Norfolk, Va., from 
which places I received a stock of bulbs from 
friends. As far as I know they can not be 
bought anywhere from a dealer. 

My biggest acquisition in this cluster 
group came by accident. Some years ago 
while perusing the advertisements I noticed 
poets narcissus advertised by a Virginia 
grower. Needing quantities of these for a 
naturalizing project, I ordered a large 
quantity which were duly planted. The 
following Spring I was overjoyed to find 
that in reality the bulbs I received turned 
out to be Primrose Peerless or Twin Sisters, 
as they are sometimes cailed. I had been 
trying for years to find a source for them 


but had always failed before. In the true 
poeticus class I have two old and reliable 
varieties, namely Ornatus and Recurvus. 
These are very nice for naturalizing in 
woods or in grass, as I have used them. 

The two old double types I have were 
tracked down through the local farmers’ 
market where cut flowers of both are to be 
had in their season. The first of these is 
locally called Bacon and Eggs and is a beau- 
tiful sulphur yellow interspersed with 
orange. The other is the rather flighty but 
beautiful double poets narcissus or gardenia- 
flowered daffodil, which needs shade and 
moisture during the budding season if the 
flowers are to open. In both cases the farm- 
ers sold me a quantity of the bulbs after the 
flowering season. 

Like all collectors, I shail be extremely 
vigilant toward obtaining other old daffo- 
dils from time to time. When one is inter- 
ested in plants almost any trip through the 
country becomes somewhat of an adven- 
ture, because one can never tell what new 
thrill is just around the corner. 

see page 109 
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Both, east insted. west eee 


New Rhododendrons To Try 


By P. H. BRYDON 
American Rhododendron Society 


HE coastal area which extends from the 

Canadian border southward through 
Washington and Oregon to within the 
vicinity of Carmel, Calif., is blessed with a 
climate which is particularly suited to the 
culture of rhododendrons. With few excep- 
tions all of the known hybrids and species 
at present in cultivation in the United 
States can be grown successfully in this 
area. 

Judging from information received from 
fellow enthusiasts on the eastern portions of 
this country, it would appear that the area 
extending from sheltered locations on Long 
Island southward along the coastal regions 
of New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
should offer possible locations where a 
wider range of hybrids might be attempted. 
It is my purpose to suggest a selection of 
the newer hybrids which will augment the 
rather limited variety now encountered in 
gardens in the East and West Coastal 
Regions. 

To date, the most accurate source of 
information concerning the merits and 
approximate hardiness of rhododendrons is 
contained in the year books of the British 
Rhododendron Association. Needless to 
say, its system of rating must be used with 
some reservation since, in their insular 
climate, they do not experience the ex- 
tremes which occur on the North American 
continent. In discussing the relative hardi- 
ness of rhododendrons with John Henny, 
Brooks, Ore., President of the American 
Rhododendron Society, he was of the 
opinion that the hybrids contained in the 
following list are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand temperatures down to zero, provided 
that: first, the plants are given protection 
from prevailing winds and strong sun; 
second, that a generous mulch of peat, 
decayed pine needles, or dried fern be 
applied in Autumn; third, burlap enclosures 
are erected around the plants in more 
exposed locations. 

We have been dependent upon European 
breeders for our newest and best introduc- 
tions of recent years and they have done an 
admirable job. However, there are several 
experienced breeders in this country who 
are fully aware of the inherent possibilities 
contained in this vast genus of ornamentals. 
They have taken their cue from the Br tish 
and Dutch hybridists and it is their purpose 
to create hybrids which are especially suited 
to our climatic conditions. 

Within the next few years we can expect 
a color range to include the pastel shades, 
varying from the soft yellows through gold 
and orange tints to clear reds and soft 
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lavenders to rich blues as well as various 
pinks, cerises, etc. While the emphasis will 
be placed upon the more compact types 
suitable for the small garden, there will be 
a wide range in their growth habit. We can 
expect low growing dwarf types suitable 
for the rock garden and larger tree-like 
forms for the woodland. Hopefully, we can 
breed for a race that will withstand drier 
and more exposed locations. These are 
things for the future and I am confident 
that they will come to pass. 

The asterisks preceding the varietal 
names indicate the British rating and 
where the letters A.M. or F.C.C. follow, it 
means that the variety in question has 
received an Award of Merit or a First Class 
Certificate, as the case may be. 

WHITE 
**** LODERI: One of the most outstanding 
hybrids in cultivation. The large 
trusses contain from eight to ten 
flowers and the fragrant individual 
flowers are from six to seven inches in 
diameter. In the opening stages the 
flowers are a beautiful shell pink then 
become pure white when fully open. 
There are many Loderi forms and 
perhaps the best is Loderi King 
George which has giant trusses of 
ivory white blossoms in early May. 
Most Loderi forms are tall growing 
and vigorous but require protection 
from bright sunlight and prevailing 
winds. While this beautiful hybrid’ is 
hardy in the Pacific Coastal Region it 
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‘Searlet tubular flowers. 





is not to be recommended for the 
eastern portion except in the most 
favored gardens south of latitude 38. 

LODER’S WHITE: A.M. Considered the 
best white rhododendron for general 
use in the garden. It flowers in early 
May and has good trusses of in- 
dividually large blossoms, delicate 
pink in bud and opening pure white. 
It eventually forms a well branched 
tall plant. 

BEAUTY OF LITTLEWORTH: F.C.C. A 
strong growing hybrid with handsome 
foliage and large conical trusses of 
white flowers which are speckled with 
dull crimson on the upper petals 
Blooms about the end of April. 


RED 


ARTHUR OSBORN: A.M. A compact 
growing hybrid with dull green foliage 
and numerous loose trusses of dark 
This was 
raised at Kew Gardens and is suited 
to the smaller garden because of its 
compact habit. It blooms in May. 
JEAN MARIE DE MONTAGU: Not yet 
rated but certainly worthy of three 
stars. This hybrid originated in Hol- 
land and has handsome dark green 
foliage and rounded trusses of bright 
crimson flowers. It blooms in early 
May, is of medium height and stands 
almost full exposure. 
mars: A.M. F.C.C. This is an excel- 
lent hybrid with tight trusses contain- 
ing from 16 to 22 flowers of a deep 
true red. It blooms in late May and is 
of medium height. 
ROMANY CHAI: A.M. One of the late 
Lionel de Rothschild’s creations. The 
wide funnel shaped flowers are large 
and velvety scarlet. It has an erect 
habit and blooms in late May and 
early June. 

See page 102 





Loder’s White — the best white rhododendron 
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P roper planting ae aa ee 


This is the second article in an informative 
series designed to help Freedom Gardeners. 


OONER or later every gardener feels the 
urge to have extra-early vegetables in 
his garden. He may be impelled by the 
purely altruistic impulse of good gardening 
or, more often than not, itisa spirit of rivalry 
with a neighbor, for there are few persons 
more jealous of their accomplishments than 
gardeners. The experienced gardener, too, 
wants certain of his vegetable plants early 
either.to procure an early crop or to provide 
a season long enough for the regular crop to 
mature. 

Regardless of the reason the situation is 
the same — plants must be produced at an 
unnatural time and Nature is against it. 
To combat this situation, the experienced 
gardener often has a greenhouse or a well- 
built hotbed in which he may start his seed- 
lings but the beginner must make use of 
whatever facilities are at hand. If he is for- 
tunate enough to have a hotbed so much the 
better, but usually his facilities consist of 
the window sills of his sunniest room. On 
these he may place small boxes or pans of 
soil in which he has sown his seed and, if he 
is fortunate enough to possess a very “green 
thumb” and uses extreme care, he may be 
able to produce a sufficient quantity of early 
seedlings to fill his needs. 

The gardener starting early vegetable 
seeds must have a container of some sort for 
his soil unless he plants directly into the 
soil of a hotbed or greenhouse. Shallow 
wooden boxes or flats about three inches 
deep are the best, although anything which 
will hold soil is satisfactory. The so-called 
bulb pans of the florist are good and I have 
even seen tin cans used with a great deal of 
success, especially in a home where the soil 
is likely to dry rapidly. The long, narrow 
boxes in which processed cheese is packed 
are a convenient size to fit the window sill 
although the professional is more likely to 
use a flat of about 12 x 18 x 3 inches in 
size. 

The soil used for starting seeds should be 
either a good, sandy garden loam or a mix- 
ture of one part sand and one part screened 
peatmoss. Neither mixture should contain 
fertilizer of any kind but, if the sand and 
peatmoss combination is used, a liquid 
fertilizer should be used to water the seed- 
lings after they have sprouted. Liquid 
fertilizer may be purchased in a concen- 
trated form so that it need only be diluted 
or it may be made at home by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of a complete fertilizer such 
as 5-8-7 or 4-12-4 in two quarts of water. 
In use, this fertilizer solution should be 
alternated with clear water so that the 
fertilizer is applied no more than once a 
week. 
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Beating the Neighbors 


Soil used for starting seedlings should be 
sterilized in some way. The easiest method 
for the beginner is to heat it in shallow pans 
in the oven at 180 degrees for two hours. 
If old flower pots are to be used as contain- 
ers they should also be treated in the same 
manner. 

In preparing the containers for sowing 
broken crockery, screened gravel or some 
other coarse material should be placed in 
the bottom to a depth of one fourth of the 
anticipated depth of soil. Over this the 
sterilized soil should be placed to within 
one-half inch of the top and tamped with 
the ends of the fingers to eliminate any pos- 
sible air spaces. The top half inch should 
then be filled and levelled with sterilized 
soil which has been sifted through a fine 
screen. The containers are now ready for 
the seeds. 

If tin cans or flower pots are used the 
seed may be broadcast over the surface, 
lightly pressed into the soil with some form 
of tamper, such as the bottom of a drinking 
glass, and then covered with sifted soil 









































about one eighth inch for the small seed 
and one fourth inch for the larger seed. 
With boxes or flats, however, it is much 
better to sow the seeds in rows made by 
pressing the edge of a ruler or straight stick 
into the soil. These rows need not be more 
than one fourth inch deep nor more than 
one inch or one and a half inches apart. 

For small, flat seeds like lettuce, peppers 
or tomatoes a broader row such as might be 
made by drawing the back of a finger over 
the soil is better than the narrow row made 
with a stick. The seeds should be sprinkled 
in the rows, taking care that they are not 
too thick, covered with soil and pressed 
into place. Seeds requiring approximately 
the same amount of time to germinate may 
be sown in the same container but quick 
germinating seeds should not be sown with 
those that are slow to start. 

After the seeds are sown the soil should 
be sprinkled thoroughly, a piece of glass 
placed over the container, and the whole 
thing covered with newspaper and set in a 
warm place. As soon as the seedlings start 
to appear the newspaper and the glass 
should be removed and the soil watered if 
necessary. This is a critical period. The 
young seedlings need plenty of light, a 
fairly constant temperature of about 60 
degrees and they should not be kept too 
wet nor be allowed to become dry. 

If the seedlings seem too thick, they 

See page 96 
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WE SAY that we are gardeners, meaning 
probably that because of us a garden ap- 
pears where there was none before. That is 
important. What is more important is what 
a garden does to us. Indeed, I think that in 
a very real sense we do not make a garden. 
It is rather that the garden makes us. I 
think that a man cannot plant a seed, help 
the plant through its cycle and so follow the 
rhythm of the year without being pro- 
foundly affected. 


ALREADY LOADED with the most dis- 
tinguished awards for horticulture in Amer- 
ica, Peter Arnott, gardener for many years 
with Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster of 
Chestnut Hill, Boston, has just been 
awarded the Pratt Medal for Professional 
Gardeners, an annual award given by the 
Horticultural Society of New York. 

Mr. Arnott, who received his training in 
his native Scotland, has enjoyed a distin- 
guished career in his chosen profession. 
After working in his native country and in 
England, he came to America and has been 
active in New England ever since. Among 
his‘many awards, perhaps his most cher- 
ished is the Gold Medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society given to him for 
outstanding excellence in gardening. 





Photo: Alfred Brown 
Peter Arnott 
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SPRING is not far away. The world is 
brimmed with news of its coming. In a 
sheltered nook beside a stone wall the 
crocus are budded, their gold and purple are 
clear to see. In the woods, the freckled hoods 
of the skunk cabbage are through the ice 
and, overhead, the buds of the red maple 
are ruby-bright. Willows have already 
opened their pewter catkins and I have 
a date soon with a spot where the hepaticas 
are early to bloom. The birds are numerous 
again though the juncoes and chickadees 
are silent. Robins are commonplace and I 
have an eye peeled for that flash of blue 
which means that the bluebirds have re- 
turned. Mostly, though, it is wind and water 
that tells of Spring. The skies are a soft 
blue with scraps of fluffy cloud racing along 
in the gales overhead. At night, a man can 
hear great winds rushing over his roof. 
Everywhere there is the sound of running 
water. Tiny trickles glisten from under the 
snowbanks where the sun strikes, the 
brooks have broken their ice and go rushing 
and roaring to pour their clear amber into 
the streams. The thunder of the falls below 
the village beats back upstream on the 
southerly breeze, constantly reminding us 
all that, at least, the worst of the Winter is 
done with — for eight months to come. 


BUSY PLANNING my garden the other 
night, which in my case means fitting what 
I want to what my budget allows, it struck 
me that I am anticipating this year’s work 
with greater pleasure than ever before. I 
think my garden will mean more to me than 
it has because of the sharp contrast between 
my ordered acre and the anxiety, confusion 
and despair which confront us all in our daily 
lives. The world is in chaos. You have but to 
leave this favored nation of ours to wonder 
how it is possible for people to bother to go 
on living. Yet the British, according to 
what I have seen, are gardening more 
avidly now than even they did in former 
years. Perhaps, if everyone gardened, things 
would not be in such a mess. Surely it was 
not a change for the better when America 
turned from electing farmers to public of- 
fice and began to employ lawyers instead. 


FROM THE STATE I purchased 1,000 
tree seedlings at an insignificant price. 
I am going to plant them all myself, when 
the time comes, because of all work, the 
planting of trees is one of the most im- 


portant jobs. It gives a man a stake in the 
future of his community and of his nation. 
I will not live to see my seedlings mature 
but once I start them growing they will go 
on and a century from now enrich the life 
of those who come after me. No one wil! 
then care who planted them but if my ex- 
ample will serve for nothing else but to 
have more trees and ever more trees planted, 
then I will really have accomplished some- 
thing good. 


IN THIS COUNTRY many of us give little 
thought to the opuntias or prickly pear 
cacti. However, not so very long ago I was 
reading a reprint from Farming in South 
Africa and learned what a serious pest it is 
to agriculture there. Just when these pests 
were introduced into South Africa is not 
known but it is believed to have been in 
the latter part of the 18th century. Some 
were probably brought as ornamental 
plants and the others as stock feed for the 
drier portions. The common prickly pear 
which is found in all four provinces of the 
Union covered approximately 1,000,000 
morgen (2,100,000 acres) in the eastern 
Cape Province alone in 1940. It is an ag- 
gressive invader and will oust even the 
toughest of native vegetation. Furthermore, 
goats, sheep and cattle are extremely fond 
of the fruit and not only scatter the seeds 
but also carry the “leaves” around which 
then take root wherever they drop. On top 
of that, the minute barbs pierce the lips 
and cause severe irritation and inflammation 
of the membranes of the digestive tract, 
resulting in disorders, weakening and some- 
times death. 

Fortunately, however, the authorities 
there have found several means of attack 
and are pressing the attack strongly. A 
Central American moth named cactoblastis 
was imported by way of Australia in 1932 
and now huge areas otherwise useless for 
farming are slowly opening up. Likewise, at 
least five species of cochineal insects have 
been imported and together they are mak- 
ing great strides — with the aid of at least 
three breeding stations turning out millions 
of eggs each year for further dissemination. 


ANOTHER BULLETIN from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry, Union 
of South Africa deals with the noxious 
weeds of the country. It is interesting to 
note that they are some of the very same 
ones that trouble us here in the United 
States — the bur-weed, cocklebur, dodder, 
hemp, bull thistle and water hyacinth. In 
the case of the water hyacinth, for instance, 
it was introduced into South Africa as a 
flowering plant for pools and ponds about 
1910. Now it has worn out its welcome and is 
becoming a serious pest. The bulletin states 
that the water hyacinth is now found not 
only in South Africa but Europe, Japan and 
neighboring regions as well as the “South 
ern States of America, India and some other 
countries where vast sums of money are 
spent annually to keep the water hyacinths 
under control”. So, I guess we are not the 
only ones that have weed problems. 
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P practices that may have value in your 100 pounds of weight for each foot of width. Winning athletic team is the result of doing 
Is Spring lawn maintenance program are: Usually a ballast roller should not be more the right thing at the right time. 
D liming, fertilizing, seeding, weed killing, Gham ennptsied tall of weeliee 
t rolling, and mowing. ; Weed killing: dandelions, buckhorns, and Poison Orchid 
‘i Liming: the gro wth of grass is affected by plantains are unsightly weeds that can be Like some primroses, the pink ladys- 
soil ag - ease bg = applied removed easily by a single treatment of slipper is reported to be poisonous upon 
‘1 oo y ay * y ot The | Saeed 2,4-D, the wonder chemical of agriculture. contact to some people. It has been sug- 
4 i dla d ae 4 4h A t Purchase this material from your local gested that, if this fact were widely pub- 
: ee ee ae 6 apply according to the instruc-_ lished, it might help save this gracious 
is of the soil. In the absence of a soil test to ti th geen ti onsite iomeaantinitlens t saiinialin 
2 determine this need, it is a good practice to oo ae oe a ee ee eee = Sere wn eeagencsee YcSitet rte. Peet 
growth in the Spring. You will be amazed despite all preaching, seem bent on destroy- 
a spread 40 to 50 pounds of finely ground by its effectiveness. ing it by picking. 
at limestone per 1000 square feet of lawn area 
e every other year. It is best if this material 
k- is spread by February so that alternate freez- 
st ing and thawing will work it into the soil. 
1s Fertilizing: sufficient plant food is essen- 
n. tial for good development. A starved plant 
is too weak to survive the severe conditions 
that frequently occur. The fertilizer should 
t- be put on in March or as early as the 
nD weather will permit, as this gives the grass a 
us better chance to utilize the entire Spring 
to season. Also, there is no danger of burning 
1€ the grass if it is still dormant. A complete 
od fertilizer such as a 5-10-5 applied in early 
T, Spring at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per 
[n 1000 square feet of lawn area will provide 
e, the necessary stimulus for early growth. 
a However, if both Spring and Fall applica- 
ut tions are made, 15 pounds per 1000 square 
is feet is a desirable rate for each season. 
es Seeding: if the lawn has bare areas or a 
ot very thin cover, the grass will not spread 
ad enough to occupy the open space before 
h- growth is slowed by hot weather when such {s hg 
er pests as crabgrass develop rapidly. Reseed- Pater Pent Hedley 
ve ‘ng may help provide the turf blanket that pLOWING IN THE OZARKS — It is the glory of American agriculture that it is so highly 
hs s needed to give sufficient competition to. mechanized. Only so was it: possible for us to have fed so-much of the-werld lately. However, | 
he keep such weeds from becoming established. travelers off the beaten path know that even today, lone men with horses or mules, and women, 
(zrass should be planted as early as possible still plant great acreages. 
E March 1948 93 
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Seedling Rhododendrons 


Dear Editor — I have a place at Riverdale 
on the Hudson, New York City, where 
Rhododendron maximum, R. carolinianum 
and Kalmia Latifolia have been growing 
in a semi-wild condition for over 25 years, 
and as the result I have been able to take 
from 100 to 150 three or four-year-old 
seedlings every year. These I have planted 
in the garden and find that my losses are 
very small indeed. By the time the plants 
have been in the garden a couple of years 
they are good for ornamental use. The 
seedlings seem to strike best in old mossy 
sod under half shade of high oak trees. 
— E, C. DELAFIELD. 

New York City. 


Adhesive Tape 


Dear Editor —TIn the January issue of 
Horticulture — under ‘“‘Budding With 
Waxed Paper’’ — the writer advocates the 
use of raffia and waxed paper for budding 
nut trees. I use one-half inch adhesive tape 
and find it works as well as anything I 
have tried. I also use it for grafting. No 
wax is necessary on small grafts. Under 
**Good Strawberries” the writer questions 
the ability of Streamliner to put out run- 
ners. I grew approximately 500 plants from 
five parent plants in one season, 1946. 
That is about 100 to one. If Mr. H. U. 
Holzer will treat his plants with one of the 
new hormones, he will reduce his losses to a 
minimum. I tried it on some very poor 
plants received in the spring of 1947 with- 
out a single loss. 
— Purure AppLesy. 

Maryville, Tenn. 


Most Beautiful Tree 


Dear Editor —I should like to call your 
readers’ attention to the most beautiful 
tree I know, the Formosa sweet gum, 
Liquidambar formosana, It makes a mag- 
nificent tree over 100 feet tall, with three- 
lobed, broadly ovate leaves. (The American 
sweet gum has five lobes.) In the Autumn 
the foliage acquires the most brilliant of 
colorings, rivalling the brightest trees of the 
forest. The colors are predominately gold 
and orange shading with splashes of red and 
amber. The leaves are also persistant like 
the beech. 
— Epwarp Tras. 

Houston, Texas. 
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How to Check Peach Borers 


Dear Editor — I was interested in an article 
in the September 1 Horticulture entitled 
“P. D. B. for Peach Tree Borers.” P. D. B. 
is not worth the container it comes in. I 
have used many pounds of it. Prevention is 
much better than trying to kill the borers 
after they are in the trees and have done 
their damage. I have cut out anywhere from 
one to 10 borers from one tree. 

Inspect your fruit trees very carefully. 
This includes young trees before setting. If 
you find anything that looks like sawdust, 
take a jack-knife, cut out all dead wood 
and follow the tunnels until you find the 
borers. If they are in too deep take a wire 
and probe into each hole until you are sure 
you have killed the borer. The tree will soon 
heal over the scar. 

Before June 1 each year I dig a trench 
two inches deep around each tree. I clean 
the dirt off the bark and swab the tree for 
eight to 12 inches above the ground with 
tangle-foot. The female will not lay her 
eggs in this. An old paint brush is better 
than a swab. Peach trees can be made to 
live for 25 to 30 years by keeping the borers 
out instead of only 10 to 12 years. Also, 
mulch all fruit trees and berry vines heavily 
with leaves or hay and do not allow weeds 
or grass to grow under them. 

— GrorceE H. Crossre. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Ancient Tulips 


Dear Editor — In the January Horticulture 
is a note on tulips. I was given 100 tulips 
22 years ago. I have added rotted manure, 
peat, etc. They are at this time at least 10 
inches in the ground, too deep for the mice, 
and never fail to bloom. However, they do 
not increase in numbers but are lovely on 
18-inch stems each year. 
— Mrs. H. E. Warp. 

Pemberville, Ohio. 


Old Christmas Cactus 


Dear Editor —In reading Horticulture I 
note Mrs. Edward C. Cook of Maine has a 
Christmas cactus 99 years old. I have one 
42 years old. It had about 200 flowers this 
year. Mine is very large, it takes a very 
strong person to lift it. 
— Mrs. Jonn H. Swanson. 

Swansea, Mass. 


Showy Lady Slipper 


Dear Editor — There seems to be a great ex- 
treme in the experiences of your readers re- 
garding the culture of the showy lady slip- 
per, Cypripedium reginae. A flower that will 
thrive in conditions sunny or shady, moist 
or dry, ought to, without any help, dot our 
roadsides and fill our meadows as do the 
field daisy, Queen Anne’s lace, dandelions, 
chicory or the pale cinquefoil. 

But the showy lady slipper just is not 
that easy. No botany I have ever noticed 
has described it as a dry ground plant. 
We have a planting of showy lady slippers 
introduced nearly 20 years ago, healthy and 
growing in numbers. We have found it 
weak and unhappy in deep shade. With us, 
in the sunny spots, it has been successful 
when it could receive the support and screen- 
ing of the marsh grasses. What we really 
need to learn about the showy lady slipper 
is not how to grow it in our back yards 
where it is almost sure to become an even- 
tual casualty but how can we give it the 
care, consideration and protection in our 
natural parks and preserves that it may 
grow there, increase and be seen. 

— R. J. Comstock. 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Worms Mean Live Soil 


Dear Editor — I have read “‘The Lowdown 
on Angleworms” in your January issue. I 
would say Mr. Jewell is not a practical man 
to write such an article, as far as horticul- 
ture is concerned. I have been engaged in 
horticulture over 40 years on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Give me the soil that has 
plenty of worms in it to produce good crops. 
It is a live soil with worms in it, and not a 
dead soil as Mr. Jewell would like us to 
have. In my opinion it is ridiculous to use 
chemical poisons on any good soil to kill 
worms. To do so would kill useful bacteria 
at the same time. 
— Joun Tuompson, Sup’t. 
Lammot Du Pont Estate. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Century Old Christmas 
Cactus 


Dear Editor —I have a Christmas cactus 
that is 100 years old as far as I can count 
back. Mine had 78 blooms on it last year. 
It had 75 buds on it this year. We had 
painters here. They took the windows out 
and pushed it up against the wall so I only 
had about 49 flowers on it. It belonged to 
our great grandmother. I am 75 years old 
and she has been dead 52 years. Her daugh- 
ter to whom she gave it has been dead 18 
years and I am the wife of her son. It is a 
beautiful shade of pink. I am a member of 
the Norristown Garden Club and exhibited 
it December 1946. They had thought it the 
most beautiful thing they had ever seen 
but could not believe it was so old, 
— Mrs. Roy A. Tuomas. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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The Single Peonies 


Having grown the so-called single peonies 
in my garden for a number of years and seen 
how effective they can be, I wonder why 
they are not used more often. There are 
two types — the Japanese and the Chinese 
which is usually called the single, since it is 
truer to the name having a single row of 
petals and a small center of yellow stamens. 
The Japanese have a double row of petals 
but they are distinguished by the central 
formation which consists of twisted petal- 
oids in a contrasting color, usually yellow, 
and resembling somewhat a chrysanthe- 
mum. 





Both of these varieties are dependable | 
and need little if any staking. When the | 


four to five buds on each stalk are allowed 
to remain the blooming time is extended 
considerably and a well grown plant often 
appears covered with huge anemone-like 
flowers. The blossoms open earlier in the 
season than the double varieties and their 


yellow centers are a great asset in the early | 


June garden. 
I am particularly fond of a white single 
Clairette that opens during the tall bearded 


iris season and is so outstanding that it | 


gives the irises stiff competition. It is tall 
with sturdy stems, very floriferous and 
dependable. The flower is faintly flushed 
with rose with a well proportioned center 
of yellow stamens. The foliage is a rich 
green and decorative in itself, for after the 
flowers have gone I cut back their stalks 
somewhat, shaping and rounding up the 
whole plant. For the rest of the season they 
make a pleasant green accent among the 
rest of the colorful perennials. 

There are other singles in my garden: 
the white Le Jour, which is rather short and 
lacking the distinctive quality of Clairette; 
Helen, a soft pink; Oimatsu, a Japanese, 
pale pink with soft yellow petaloids; Naga- 
saki, Japanese, a white that opens a pale 
pink; and Yellow King, also a Japanese, 
pale pink with an enormous center of 
yellow. Yellow King is new in my garden 
and if it continues to increase its per- 


formance in proportion to its age it will | 


become another of my favorites. 
Since the flowers of these peonies are not 


top heavy, they are better able to with- | 


stand heavy rains than their heavily-petaled 
sisters and some of them close up their 
flowers like pond lilies, a trait that Clairette 
possesses. 

Yellow and white irises look well near 
this peony. I have used both with the 
medium blue iris, The Admiral, a blue 
lupine, lavender and yellow columbines, 
with Phlox subulata lilacina and blue- 
toned pansies. 

With the soft pink peony Oimatsu I have 
used the poppy Henry Cayeux Improved. 
In front are the irises Mulberry Rose, 
Golden Spangle and Remembrance with 
rose and yellow columbines, Nepeta mussini 
and soft yellow pansies to complete the 
grouping. 

— Exizasertu B. Mizes. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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hat SECOND living room 
Actually you have two living rooms, separated by a pane of glass. The 
one outdoors — the landscape enclosed by your window frame — is also 
a picture on the wall inside. 

_You can see just such a picture, typified by the Frost & Higgins’ 
exhibit at the Flower Show. It’s a changing picture, keeping step with 
the hourly march of sun and shade, as well as the season's shifting color 
range. Also it’s a picture you can enter actively, as you enjoy its restful 
beauty out of doors. 

Let Nature’s living picture be designed to express the same correct 
TREE FEEDING good taste you require of your home’s interior. Let the latent possibilities, 
SURGERY dormant in your grounds, come to life this Spring under the guidance 
INSECT CONTROL of our Landscape Department. 
PRUNING 51 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
LARGE TREE 





Holder with % inch Hole...... 
Holder with 1 inch Hole...... 
Holder with 114 inch Hole...... 
Holder with 13%4 inch Hole...... 
Massive and Semi-massive green- 
stone with two or more Holes. 
$4.00 to $8.00 E. of Miss. 
$4.50 to $8.50 W. of Miss. 
All orders are postpaid 


When ordering state approxi- 
mate size of Holder desired 
and shape — oblong, trian- 
gular or roundish. It is best 
when the Holder is in propor- 
tion to the container in which 
it is to be used. 


Blue Ridge Products 


P. O. Box 4 
BEDFORD, VIRGINIA 


GREENSTONE and GOLDSTONE 


Hower Holders 


These Holders are made from Virginia Greenstone. When 
Greenstone is burned under proper conditions it becomes 
Goldstone. ‘ 

Each Holder is individual and different. 

The Greenstone Holder blends in with the leaves and 
stems of flowers. The Goldstone Holder is especially suit- 
able for arrangements in brass, copper and bronze con- 
tainers. 

Prices of Holders Complete with Needlepoints: 


East of Mississippi West of Mississippi 
Greenstone Goldstone Greenstone Goldstone 
$0.75 $1.00 $0.85 $1.10 
1.25 1.75 1.40 1.90 
1.75 2.25 1.95 2.45 
3.00 3.50 3.25 3.75 
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Proper Planting 
From page 91 


should be thinned out so as to leave not 
more than eight or 10 plants to each inch of 
row. When they have grown enough to 
develop their first set of true leaves they 
should be transplanted to other boxes of 
soil and spaced about two inches apart each 
way. Depending upon the kind of plants 
this may be three to five weeks after the 
seeds were sown. Some of the larger grow- 
ing plants like tomatoes will probably need 






mRASITES! Be 


AMATEUR GARDENERS! FREEDOM 


GARDENERS you help feed yourselves...you help feed 
the world...you help fight inflation! But — insects and plant 
diseases want your crops, too. Let’s feed people, not parasites. 
Niagara Farm and Garden Brand Insecticides and Fungicides to be teaiinianted atin oo thet thay are at 
are leading the forces for greater yields and higher quality ' h a 3 ne 

through better control of garden pests. They are professional materials east three, an _preferably four, inches 
of latest proved formulations—specifically designed for your needs. apart. Of course, if a frost-proof coldframe 
Ask your hardware dealer or seed store about Niagara is available, the young seedlings may be 
Farm and Garden Brand Insecticides and Fungicides. (causal dedi tote the ered tame 


Your pusdew Geureves the: teers to the coldframe with much better results 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION than if they are transferred to other boxes 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION . 
227 Niagara Street Middleport, New York and kept in the house. 

About a week before the young plants are 
to be set into the garden they should be 
hardened off by exposing them gradually to 
the outdoor air and full sunlight. At the 
same time it is also helpful to cut between 
the plants with a sharp knife so that each 
plant has a square block of soil attached to 
its roots. This encourages the plants to 
start new roots and reduces the shock of 
transplanting. At the time of transplanting 
this shock is further reduced if the plants 








Snowspiute naan 


Absolutely New .. . First Offering Any where it tha a 








Remarkable for its dainty elegance, long bl ing, hardy Guide 8B...35¢ i 
constitution! Improved 12-16 inch variety of the beloved e are watered after they are set in the ground 
eastern native Plumy Bleeding Heart, Dicentra eximia. Guar- fe) 500 Hard e ‘ . oe ion 
anteed white, vigorous, «athena pe A Ane with a weak solution of liquid fertilizer. 
trong Young Blooming Size — sate Delivery Gua eed. . . ° 4 
Each $1.50, three $4.00 postpaid (sent in April-May). eat This 1s sometimes called a starter solu 
See Snowsprite and Other Choice Varieties from p der ,; tion. 
Saxton & Wilson at the Spring Flower Show in Boston. —" s is ities he oni slants taal A 
i as 
Rock Garden : 
SAXTON & WILSON Plants pend to a large extent upon the time when 
Growers of Distiective Hardy Plants nite they may be safely set into the garden. As a 
Successors to Wm. Borsch & Son Maplewood, Oregon Roses 


general rule, in the latitude of Boston, cel- 
ery, eggplants and peppers should be started 
not later than March first with tomatoes 
following in a week and lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli and kohlrabi about 
March 15. Sometimes it is desirable to start 
corn, squash and cucumbers early but, 
since these vegetables do not transplant 
easily, it is best to sow them in individual 
pots or as a hill in strawberry baskets. They 
may then be set into the garden as they are 
to grow. 

With early-started vegetables a great 
deal of care must be used after they are 
planted into the garden to be sure that they 
are not injured by a late frost. Plant pro- 
tectors made of waxed paper are available 
and may be purchased to place over the 
plants in the event of cold weather. Care 
must be taken to give them proper ventila- 
tion on sunny, warm days, however. 

If you are planning a garden this year 
and have any kind of a “green thumb” be 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANEA 


Horticulture 


Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription to Horticulture 
(12 issues). Please send it to: 


Name <p Sete ears ee sure to try growing a few early plants. While 
it means added work it also means much 
Street . ceventecesneees weventnnsecenenbeesvtnnencsseeeteeerersessceetceseserseseaeeseneeaeeas more fun. However, if conditions are not 
& suitable for starting seeds in the house or 
ee Re Te ee a Lea Oe Oe Ree wa hotbed, by all means go to your florist or 
; seed store and buy the young plants already 

$2.00 A YEAR FOR U.S. AND CANADA FOREIGN $3.00 


started. They will give you better results 
than those grown under unsuitable condi- 
tions. 
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Asparagus Planting 
By J. A. ELLIOTT 


Fairmount, N. J. 


Horticulture publishes the following article 
despite its denial of the usual method of 
asparagus culture. Horticulture believes that 
all experienced gardeners have the right to 
publish the results of their work. 


HE common notion that asparagus has 

to be planted in a trench keeps this best 
of all Spring vegetables out of the average 
home garden. After 15 years of battling the 
trench I place the blame upon two mis- 
understandings. 

The first of these is that people fail to 
realize that the plant is just another peren- 
nial and wants to grow at the surface like 
all the rest of them. The second is that 
asparagus “authorities” — the asparagus 
nurserymen, the experiment station men 
and those who write the cultural directions 
for the seed catalogs — fail to realize that 
there is a big difference between the soil of 
the home garden and that of the commercial 
asparagus grower. I think that most of the 
trouble is here. These men have gained their 
experience entirely with the commercial 
man and his light sandy soil. They see how 
well the trench works for him and they 
think that what is good for the goose is good 
for the gander. They do not realize that for 
the home gardener the trench is a pick and 
shovel job through a stubborn, rocky sub- 
soil, something entirely different from turn- 
ing furrows in a sandy loam. The home 
gardener will never plant asparagus freely 
as long as he thinks he has to use the pick. 
If horticultural men want him to get the 
good of this splendid vegetable, they must 
offer him an easier way to do it. That way 
is surface-planting. 

By surface-planting, I mean planting the 
roots at the surface of the ground with the 
buds buried about one inch, like you would 
a peony, for instance. That is the way na- 
ture grows it, although, of course, she does 
it by birds dropping the seeds. It grows wild 
all over my farm and if one of these “ garden 
escape”’ plants gets a bit of manure or some 
other favor, it will grow big shoots. Last 
year I had the pleasure of noting the sur- 
prise and admiration of the president and 
vice-president of one of our most respected 
seed houses when I showed them one of 
these plants with stalks as thick as a broom 
handle. 

Until recent years there have been two 
reasons given for trench-planting: to pro- 
duce white stalks and to permit deep culti- 
vation. The white stalks are no longer 
wanted and deep cultivation will not appeal 
strongly to many home gardeners because 
most of them cultivate shallowly. One of my 
neighbors, however, likes to cultivate his 
asparagus the same day he does his field 
corn using the riding cultivator for both. 
He has been following this practice with 
his surface-set asparagus for 10 years and 
although he clips a few roots occasionally 
he reports that the bed is in splendid shape. 

See page 102 
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Make permanent picture records of 
gardens and choice blooms 


Modern color film enables you to get vivid, authentic repro- 
duction. We have a complete stock of cameras for taking color 
or black and white pictures, as well as film for Kodachrome or 
black and white prints. Complete selection of photographic 
supplies. Prompt attention given to mail inquiries and colic. 
Write to 300 








ashington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIANS 


300 Washington St. @ 135 Summer St. @ 396 Boylston St. 
Copley Plaza Hotel @ 5 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 


a. 




















A New Thyme for Many Purposes . . . 


SICILY THYME 


| We have been growing Thymus vulgaris “Sicily” (Sicily Thyme), for three years and it 
has produced such satisfactory results for us that we are now introducing it for garden 

use this spring. We feel certain that its many fine and unusual features will satisfy you, too. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Thymus vulgaris “Sicily” is a low (6 to 9 
inches) distinctly spreading type forming 
a low mound. 


Will grow and spread where grass will 
not succeed. 


i ; Ideal for a low border in the garden. 
It is evergreen for year-round attractiveness. 


Its fine texture contrasts pleasantly with Unusually effective when used in front of 


other plants, rocks, etc. evergreen and shrub plantings. 


| 
|  Prospers in warm sunny places and on dry 
bankings. 


pared with other evergreen ground covers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Grows so rapidly that its cost is low com- | 
| 





PRICES 
10 for $ 7.50 
25 for $15.00 


Prices include delivery when remittance accom- 
panies order. Order now for spring planting 





BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. seins sateen, tate 


| 
A COPY OF BETTER GARDENS FOR 1948 WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST | 























Arrange Flowers Easily 
 —_ with This New Type Holder ! 


























Newest cleverest trick in flower arrangements! Simply 
AY adjust Adapto’s swinging arm supports across the top of 
the vase and it's ready for use. Each flower retained in posi- 
tion assuring artistic groupings. Ideal for just a few choice 

flowers or a full bouquet. Adaptable to any low or tall vase 
( from 3 to 6 in. across. "Gives .00 


poise to your posies."" Postpaid ONLY..... 
MAIL ORDERS OREMITTANCE TO amet 


RETKO PRODUCTS, Dept. R, 122, Maplewood, N. J. 



























































Che Hartford Times. 
FLOWER 


SHOW 


West Hartford Armory, Conn. 








836 Farmington Avenue 


MARCH 10 to 15, 1948 


An even greater show than ever before and held in a much larger 
auditorium. Attendance last year was over 18,000, this year many more 
people can be accommodated. 

Amateur competitive classes, exhibits and gardens by professional 
growers, commercial exhibits, will present thousands of flowers ranging 
from tiny specimens to full grown shrubs and trees, from specimen 
orchids to planted gardens in full bloom. 


CO-OPERATING IN THIS SHOW: 


Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut, Connecticut Horticultural Society, 
Greater Hartford Florists, and Hartford Branch, National Association of 
Gardeners. 


Admission: Adults 75¢, Children (up to 14 yrs.) 35¢, tax included 




















Brand's FRENCH LILACS - PEONIES - 


GROWN ON OWN ROOTS from the world’s 


finest collection 
We have grown French Lilacs as a specialty for more than 30 years. NEW HARDY OUTDOOR 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
All the latest and best 


FLOWERING CRABS 
in beautiful variety 
PERENNIAL PHLOX 
Hardy and all colors 


MANY OTHER FAVORITES 
for your garden 


We have tried out almost every named variety over a period of 
years, discarded many and kept only those we considered the best. 
Here is a special offer of FIVE SUPERFINE FRENCH LILACS. 


Chas. Joly—Best double red. Early. 
Decaisne—Irridescent blue and pink. 

Edith Cavell—Glorious double white. 

Mme. Antoinette Buchner—Best double pink. 
Ruhm Von Horstenstein—Single deep purple red. 


ee er $23.00 OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
' CATALOG 
This Offer, $20.00, not prepaid lists enticing bargains 


NEW Red, Purple and 
Gold BUSH CHERRIES 


FINE BUDDED PLANTS 
Both Ornamental and Fruitful 


In the spring the little bushes are absolutely covered with 
beautiful white bloom, in the summer they are heavily loaded 
with fruit—beautiful black, blue, red and yellow cherries, 
which make as fine jam and jelly as you ever tasted. In the fall 
the clean silvery green leaves turn to a rich bright red. Plant Bush 
Cherries in Your Own Back Yard. Here is a Special Offer to get 
you acquainted with this wonderful fruit. 


3 Fine Bushes, All Different, $4.00, Postpaid Write Today 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 14: E. Division St., Faribault, Minn, 
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Balance Your Garden 


At long last I have come to realize that 
a seed catalogue is designed and arranged 
to sell. The word description of each zinnia, 
each tomato, every snapdragon, influences 
my purchases to a degree that calls for 
more will power and self denial than I 
possess. I overdo on ordering — always 
have. 

Every flower I read about is luxuriant, 
gigantic, brilliant and essential to my gar- 
den. So this business of ordering seeds has 
become to me of necessity more and more 
difficult and selective. You must plan your 
garden, they tell me, but all too often I do 
not know what to plan or how to go about 
starting. I do know that we neophytes have 
a tendency to grow mid-season annuals and 
nothing else. I have found it better to round 
out the season by starting with the crocus 
in early Spring and ending with hardy 
chrysanthemums in late Fall. There is also 
a time element which is an important con- 
sideration in planting a garden in that some 
plants require far more attention than 
others and there are only so many garden 
hours in the week for me. 

When I came to realize the advisability 
of garden balance I, more or less, divided 
my flower selection into four general parts. 
First, the early Spring bulbs such as crocus, 
hyacinth, tulip and daffodil families. This 
is a good investment and the bulbs last for 
years. Up they come over and over again 
with little or no care. Secondly, the peren- 
nial department which is not so easy but 
once established many plants go on year 
after year, particularly if they are divided 
from time to time and given a new lease on 
life. Thirdly, with the annuals the selection 
is also well nigh unlimited and it is a case 
of every man for himself. 

It has been my custom to try at least one 
new one each year. Sometimes I like it and 
keep on with it. Then again, I drop it. It is 
always worthwhile to hear the neighbors 
say ““‘What’s that?” Then, too, some an- 
nuals as well as vegetables can be started in 
flats in a south window. Two flats about 18 
inches square will satisfy several packets of 
seeds. Vegetables such as peppers and egg 
plants and flowers such as petunias take a 
long time to get established and indoor 
flats help you to beat the gun by a wide 
margin. 

My particular quarrel with seedmen is 
due to lack of information on the seed en- 
velopes. I want to know in each instance 
whether the flower is annual or perennial, 
the depth to plant the seed, the approxi- 
mate number of days from planting to 
germination and the height at maturity so 
that I do not put sweet alyssum in back and 
cosmos along the front. It is not uncommon 
for gardeners to plant marigolds, zinnias and 
petunias at one time in the open ground. 
The petunias will take some 21 days to 
show and the others are up in a week or so. 
Frequently the petunias are given up, turned 
under and lost. 

— Howarp C. Witson. 
Harttord, Conn. 
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South of the Border 


Flower Arrangements of the Americas. 
By Cora Maude Oneal. Dallas, Texas: 
Banks Upshaw and Company. $5.00. 


> 


“Unique” is the word for it. Here is a 
flower arrangement book different from all 
others. It reads like a story, taking one from 
New England down as far as Guatemala, in 
flower arrangements. Twelve years of travel 
and study have gone into it to capture the 
flavor of Latin America and interpret it in 
language that North Americans can under- 
stand. 





Hormone Survey 


The Use of Auxins in the Rooting of 
Woody Cuttings. By Kenneth V. Thi- 
mann and Jane Behnke. Petersham, 
Mass.: Harvard Forest. $1.00. 


In 272 pages the authors publish a tech- 
nical survey of all published data of a quan- 
titative nature on experiments with the root- 
forming activity of plant growth hormones 
or auxins. Some unpublished material is 
also included. With this book, work on any 
new plant can be oriented within fairly 
narrow limits as to time concentration, 
season, etc., and probable results can be at 
least roughly predicted. 





Enjoying Gardening 


Armchair Gardening. By Thomas H. 
McHatton. Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press. $2.50. 


as an active garden club leader, Dr. Mc- 
Hatton’s book is a charming contribution 





WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION ° 





BAKER’S FINE COCOA SHELLS 
BUILD BETTER SOIL! 


e@ 100%, organic matter, guaranteed free of 
weed seed! 

e A rich source of natural plant food! 

@ Clean, dustless, easy to use as a mulch 
and as a humus! 

@ Chemical analysis: pH about neutral. 
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free COPY 
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Fine Cocoa Shells”! 





and COCOA 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Helps You Get 





me 
Written from a rich background of ex- Bi ey etter ants i 
perience as a professor of horticulture and | ae * 


to garden literature. One needs to know 
something about the art to appreciate the | 
book fully but anyone can read and enjoy | 
it. Briefly, the good doctor writes of the 
spirit, the philosophy and the psychology of 





Look At These 7 Important Uses: 


e Move seeds germinate 


e Stored bulbs and roots 
stay firm and plump 


e Less watering required 
e Gives body to sandy soil 


e Lightens heavy soil e Unequalied as a mulch 





e Encourages denser growth in new lawns 





gardening. It is not about how to grow plant 
material. It is about how to enjoy garden- 
ing. There are more than enough volumes of 


Great mass of hair 
roots in half the time. 


Seeds germinate 
faster. Virtually no 
damping off. 


Now you can get better gardening results with 
less work, less watering, less care—and in much 





the former type, never enough of this. 


A Practical Guide to Farming 
Land for the Family. By A. F. Gustaf- 





son, E. V. Hardenburg, E. Y. Smith and 
Jeanette B. McKay. Ithaca, N. Y.: Com- | 
stock Publishing Co. $4.00 | 


A quartet of experts on farm problems 
have united to produce this complete and 
practical guide to country living. Of course, 
there is not a great dea] about gardening, | 
especially horticulture, in the volume. But | 
| 
| 
| 





scratch a gardener and you find a person 
who, way down deep, counts the days until | 
he can find that place in the country. For 
such of us, this is THE book. 


March 1948 


Stored bulbs stay 
firm and plump. 








faster time—using the amazing new plant aid: 
Terra-Lite Brand Vermiculite Plant Aid. This 
amazing new discovery—a completely inert ma- 
terial—helps seedlings, root cuttings and plants 
in every stage of development. Learn a// about 
Terra-Lite now—for your own good. Send the 
coupon below for details of Terra-Lite Vermiculite. 


Sold by Leading Garden Supply Dealers 





Perfect as a mulch 
for all plants. 








Zonolite Company 
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{ Terra-Lite Div., Dept. H-38, 135 So. LaSalle Street ' 

1 Chicago 11, Illinois i 

! Please send me free information on this discovery— | 

Terra*Lite. ! 
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JUNIOR YEW TREES 


Money can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of hardy yews 
in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy watching them grow, as 
these varieties make splendid, pleasing green hedges 
for year-round beauty. 





Taxus media hatfieldi 
21 inches tall 


Taxus media hicksi 
18 inches tall 


12” ruler shown in picture 


Taxus media hicksi: 
growth 

12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 

15-18” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 

18-24” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


Dark green; narrow, upright 


Taxus media hatfieldi: 
growth 

12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 

15-18” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 

18-24” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


Medium green; bushy 


Taxus cuspidata tauntoni: Medium green; spread- 
ing, compact; heavy fruit bearing 
10-12” high: 1-25 plants, $1.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.50 ea. 


12-15” high: 1-25 plants, $2.25 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.00 ea. 


Taxus cuspidata nana: Very dwarf, 
spreading semi-upright; dark green growth 
6- 9” high: 1-25 plants, $2.00 ea.; 25-100 plants, $1.75 ea. 
9-12” high: 1-25 plants, $2.75 ea.; 25-100 plants, $2.50 ea. 


compact; 


GIANT BLUE BERRIES 


These selected 3-year-old fruit-bearing-size blue berry plants 
are covered with small white bell shape flowers in late spring, 
followed by abundant crops of huge, luscious blue berries, and 
have striking red foliage in fall. 


1 Cabot; 1 Pioneer; 1 Rancocas, 1 Rubel 
Each $2.00 4 for $7.00 
Norte: Four varieties planted in close proximity for best results. No 


packing charge on blue berry plants for cash with order. 


Easy to handle as each plant is balled and burlapped. Packing 
and shipping charges extra. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


VAN’S NURSERY AND 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


R. 6, Washington Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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In EVERGREENS ... 


TAXUS are TOPS 


THEY ARE THE ROYAL FAMILY 


> Rich and green always 
> Hardy as iron 
> Thriving in sun or shade 


BUY THIS FINE FOURSOME 


4 Taxus - Upright Jap Yew, 9-12” 
@ Taxus: Spreading Jap Yew, 9’’-12” 
@ Taxus - Dwarf Jap Yew, 7’’-10” 

@ Taxus - Hatfield Yew, 9’’-12” 


4 PLANTS $3.25 « 24 FoR $16.50 


Prepaid, east of the Mississippi 
Guaranteed to live — Your choice of varieties 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING 


ABINGTON NURSERIES 


227 Centre Avenue, Abington, Mass. 


HORTICULTURISTS FOR HALF A CENTURY 











CLEMSON E-17 
LAWN MACHINE 

















For smooth running 4 
you can’t beat the 4 


+ 


It’s built 7 ways better—to cut smoother, last 
longer... to cost less in the long run. 


1. Cutting Height set with fingertip adjustment pins. 

2. Shear Adjustment with two wingscrews gives 
perfect alignment of reel to bed-knife. 

3. Handle Suspension eliminates bobbing on 
bumpy ground. 

4. Rigid bed-knife is an integral part of 
frame. 

5. Roller Can't Split or Warp. Molded 
plastic, three-section design makes 
turning easier, ends scuffing of sod. 

6. Easier to Push and Carry. Full 17-in. 
cut, yet weighs oniy 29 pounds. 

7. Quick disassembly and reassembly 
in a matter of minutes with 
the simplest of tools. 


Sold exclusively through 
wholesale distributors to re- 
tail channels by the makers 
of world-famous Star Hack 
Saw Blades, Frames, and 
Band Saw Blades. 


CUENSON BATS AC. 


Wiidadletord NN 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


M. H. S. Awards 


The Board of Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society announces the 
following awards: 

The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor for service to horticulture to Ernest 
F. Coe, a resident of Coconut Grove, Fla. 
Mr. Coe is known as the father of Ever- 
glades National Park recently opened by 
the National Park Service. This park repre- 
sents many years of earnest effort on the 
part of Mr. Coe who has devoted practically 
his entire life to this project, seeking the 
preservation of a large area of virgin land 
rich in the plants and animals of subtropical 
America. 

The Thomas Roland Medal for skill in 
horticulture to Eric Walther of Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. Mr. Walther 
received the medal for his remarkable job 
of assembling a beautiful collection of na- 
tive and exotic plants in a new botanic 
garden of seven acres. 

The Jackson Dawson Medal for skill in 
hybridization and the propagation of plants 
posthumously to the late Dr. M. A. Blake 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. Blake worked for many years 
with fruits. In particular, his development 
of peaches has vitalized peach culture all 
over America. The award was voted by the 
medal committee previous to Dr. Blake’s 
decease. 

The Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to Ernest Borowski 
of Norwood, Mass., for his skill in the propa- 
gation and hybridizing of azaleas. Mr. 
Borowski, a lifelong hybridizer, has accom- 
plished remarkable results with azaleas. 
He has won many prizes at the shows of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


National Garden Institute 
Awards 


Highest awards of the National Garden 
Institute go to the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, to Liberty Hyde Bailey, noted 
horticulturist, and to Paul R. Young, Su- 
pervisor of School Gardens in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Handsome sterling silver Green Thumb 
medals were presented to Don A. Burdette, 
service director for the Firestone Company 
and to Mr. Young at the National Garden 
Conference in Washington on February 2 
by Lester J. Norris, Chairman of the 
Institute. 


Arnold Arboretum Journal 


With the recent publication of the first 
number of Volume XXIX, the Journal of 
the Arnold Arboretum continues as one of 
the outstanding quarterly publications in 
the botanical field. This issue contains arti- 
cles on the hybrid oaks of North America 
by Ernest J. Palmer, a revision of podo- 
carpus and articles on the flowering dog- 
woods.. Subscriptions are $7.00 annually: 
single issues $2.00. 
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The Jewell-weed 


IF we suspect other wild flowers like the 
jewell-weed of crowding our choice wild- 
flower plantings, we are likely to class them 
as weeds and pull them up ruthlessly. Yet 
the jewell-weed is a charming and interest- 
ing plant. Its orange flowers, spotted with 
reddish-brown and hanging like a jewell 
from a lady’s ear, may be responsible for its 
name but, if you are fortunate enough to 
walk through your wild garden in the early 
morning before the dew has dried, you will 
see that each drooping leaf has drops like 
jewells hanging from its notched edges. 

The jewell-weed is a great favorite with 
the ruby-throated humming bird. When 
the bird first arrives from the Tropics the 
early blooming columbine attracts him. 
Later comes the painted cup, the red 
honeysuckle, the jewell-weed, trumpet vine 
and lastly the cardinal flower. 

Like the violets, the jewell-weed has 
cleistogamous blossoms that never open 
but which ripen abundant, self-fertilized 
seed. These with the cross-fertilized flower 
seed make ample promise of the persistence 
of the jewell-weed. In England where the 
jewell-weed has become naturalized the 
plant produces few flowers and almost none 
of the showy flower seeds. 

The flower seed of the jewell-weed has a 
disconcerting habit of shooting its seeds if 
the hair trigger at the end of the capsule is 
touched, the seeds sometimes landing four 
or five feet from where they started. There 
is a persistent belief that the juice of the 
jewell-weed rubbed on the skin that has 
been touched by poison ivy will prevent 
and even cure the blisters which are the 
result of the poisoning. As the two plants 
are likely to grow near each other this can 
easily be tried. 

—N. E. Witp Flower 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 
Boston, Mass. 


National Chrysanthemum 
Society 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society has set 
the date for the chrysanthemum show at the 
New York Botanical Garden for October 
22, 23, and 24. Mrs. Clifford B. Curtis, 
Dumont, N. J., was appointed chairman. 

The executive committee issued charters 
to two local Chapters, the first that have 
been formed. One of these goes to Lancaster 
County Chapter, Lancaster, Pa. The other 
goes to the North Jersey Chapter. Officers 
of this group are: Dr. Ernest L. Scott, 
Bogota, N. J., president; Mrs. V. C. Kull- 
gren, Palisade Park, N. J., vice-president; 
Mr. Ralph W. Sneath, West Englewood, 
N. J., secretary-treasurer. Interest in the 
formation of local chapters is also active 
in the Chicago area; in Norman, Okla.; 
Seattle, Wash., and in Sacramento, Calif., 
as well as several other regions. 


Street Tree Survey 


In a survey of 282 towns in Massachu- 
setts for the purpose of a spray program to 
fight the Dutch elm disease, the Massa- 
chusetts Forest and Park Association has 
found that: 37 towns or 138 per cent make 
no appropriation whatsoever for the care of 
their shade trees. 

For planting and care of trees other than 
spraying: 31 towns or 11 per cent spend 
$100.00 or less; 84 towns or 30 per cent 
spend $500.00 or less; 42 towns or 15 per 
cent spend $1,000.00 or less. 

For spraying and gypsy moth work: 
8 towns or 2 per cent make no appropria- 
tion; 13 towns or 5 per cent spend $100.00 
or less; 87 towns or 31 per cent spend 
$500.00 or less, 59 towns or 21 per cent 
spend $1,000.00 or less. 140 towns or 50 per 
cent do not own any spraying equipment; 
142 towns or 50 per cent have hydraulic 
sprayers of some kind; 8 towns or 3 per cent 
have modern blowers. 66 towns or 23 per 
cent employed private concerns this year 
to spray their elms with DDT, mostly with 
blowers. 195 cities and towns, or 63 per cent, 
sprayed their elms once with DDT and 95 
sprayed twice. 29 cities appropriated, on the 
average, $14,700.00 for planting and care 
of trees, and $4,514.00 for spraying and 
other moth work. 

In only 24 places have the tree wardens a 
census of shade trees. This means that there 
is no reliable data available as to the num- 
ber of elms within the state. On the other 
hand, there are few towns where the elms 
are not a large part of the shade tree 
population. 

105 cities and towns, or 33 per cent, 
planted 5,266 shade trees or an average of 
50. 

31 towns pay no salary or wage what- 
soever to their tree warden. 

184 towns pay an average of 78 cents per 
hour for work done by the warden. 


Massachusetts Federation 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its Spring meeting in 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday, March 25. 
The meeting will begin at 10:30 a.m. and 
will continue through a lecture beginning 
at 2:00 p.m. 

The Federation is also sponsoring flower 
arrangements in Filene’s at the opening of 
their new Wellesley store on March 22. 
These arrangements will be judged accord- 
ing to Federation standards. The generous 
awards by Filene’s will aid the “Seeds of 
Peace” project. 

March 29 at 10:30 a.m., Mrs. Arthur L. 
Swasey, Horticultural Chairman of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
will present Richard H. Fillmore, who will 
speak on Propagation, Grafting and Bud- 
ding. The usual garden clinic will precede 
Mr. Fillmore’s lecture. 


More Garden Club 


News on page 116 
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ALL-ORGANIC 
ANIMAL-MANURE 
Fertilizer 


Fly the banner of garden leader- 
ship in your neighborhood this 
year by using DRICONURE, a 
complete organic, animal-manure 
fertilizer. No waste, no filler, 
no weed seeds, no fungus or 
other foreign matter of any 
kind — every bit is usable. It is 
just 100% fertilizer, and the 
kind of fertilizer nature intended 
plants should use —no chemi- 
cals, no burning or over-feeding 
possible. And — the constant use 
of DRICONURE helps improve 
soil texture, builds up food re- 
serves, encourages bacterial ac- 
tivity. When you use DRICON- 
URE your soil never becomes 
depleted, run down, worn out. 
Dehydrated, finely pulverized and 
practically odorless, it is con- 
venient to handle and easy to 
store. Large, 2 bushel bag suffi- 
cient for approximately 1000 
square feet of lawn top dressing, 
or 250 square feet of established 
garden. 


FOR LAWNS: Top dress in Spring, 
and rake in as well as possible. 


FOR ESTABLISHED GARDENS: Apply 
liberal volume and rake into soil as 
deeply as possible without disturbing 
roots. 


FOR NEW GARDENS: Place in furrows 
or at bottom of hole into which you 
will plant seedlings, seeds or in trans- 
planting anything and mix with soil. 


Order from your dealer today. 
Literature on request. 


ATKINS 
& 
DURBROW, Inc. 


165 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y, 











New Rhododendrons 
From page 90 


YELLOW and ORANGE 


**** UnIQuE: A.M. F.C.C. One of the best 
in the yellow section. The waxy prim- 
rose yellow flowers are carried in neat 
trusses which appear in early May. It 
has a neat compact habit and is ad- 
mirable for foreground planting. 

*** SOUVENIR OF W. C. sLocock: A.M. 
Another good low growing hybrid for 
the foreground. The flowers are pink 
in bud but change to primrose yellow 
with reddish spots on the upper petals. 
Blooms in late May. 

*** 4zor: A.M. This is a vigorously grow- 
ing hybrid of medium height which 
blooms in late May and early June. 
The individually large flowers are a 
beautiful shade of salmon pink. 

*** rasta: A.M. One of the most promis- 
ing of the low growing hybrids. It 
flowers at an early age and has numer- 
ous trusses of apricot orange bells 
which literally cover the plant in early 
June. Color forms of this introduction 
are becoming available and should 
prove of inestimable value to the 
smaller garden. 


BLUE and LAVENDER 


*** BLUE PETER: A.M. Perhaps the best 
hybrid in this color range. The flowers 
are a pale lavender blue and have a 
deeper blotch within the upper petals. 
It blooms in mid May and is of me- 
dium height. 

**** BLUE TIT: An outstanding dwarf com- 
pact hybrid for the rock garden or 
front of the border. In early April it 
produces an abundance of small flow- 
ers which are a pleasing shade of light 
blue. 

*** PURPLE SPLENDOR: A.M. Todate, 
there is no other purple rhododendron 
which compares favorably with this 
hybrid. The blossoms appear in late 
May and are a rich shade of deep 
royal purple. The plant is rather hardy 
and is of medium height. 

MRS. CHARLES PEARSON: A.M. A 

strong growing variety with immense 

flowers of blush mauve spotted burnt 
sienna. The truss is fully as large as 

Pink Pearl and appears in early May. 


PINK 


*#** ~aomt: A.M. One of the most attrac- 
tive rhododendrons in cultivation and 
named by the late Lionel de Roths- 
child for his daughter. It is a vigorous 
grower with large Loderi-like blos- 
soms which are a beautiful shade of 
shell pink, suffused with yellow to- 
wards the throat. It blooms in early 
May. 

*** pr. oO. BLOK: A.M. Introduced from 
Holland and certainly one of the best 
in its class. This vigorous growing 
hybrid has tall conical trusses of large 
pale pink flowers with darker edges. 
It is medium tall and blooms in late 
May. 


**** Rs. G. W. LEAK: F.C.C. A popular 
variety in the Pacific Northwest. This 
hybrid is of medium height, blooms 
in early May and has shapely trusses 
of deep pink flowers with a brown 
purple blotch in the center. 

*** MRS. FURNIVAL: A.M. The striking 
flowers on this excellent hybrid are 
clear pink with a sienna blotch on the 
upper petal. It blooms in late May, is 
of medium height and has handsome 
dark green foliage. 

** BOWBELLS: A.M. A delightful dwarf 
compact hybrid with graceful bell 
shaped bright pink flowers in late 
May. 


Asparagus planting 
From page 97 


Now let us see what the trench does to 
the home gardener. Asparagus authorities 
will do well to think these things over. In 
my own case, when [I first planted I lost 
285 out of 300 roots — all because I planted 
them in trenches and before they got started 
a rain filled the trenches with the heavy 
loam that many home gardeners have and 
smothered the buds. I sell asparagus plants 
so that I am constantly hearing what the 
trench does. One man told me of losing all 
but six out of 200 and a woman bought 
50 and lost them all. These are common 
examples. I hear the same thing over and 
over each year. The trench is wrong for 
heavy soil in a home garden. 

On the other hand, let us see what sur- 
face-planting can do. During the past 10 
years, I have sold roots to about 1000 
customers all over the East. I have never 
had a failure that could be blamed on sur- 
face-planting. On the other hand, I have 
had many enthusiastic reports of satisfac- 
tion. Meanwhile, I have been planting them 
year after year myself so I have the proof 
right at home. All I do to set a plant is open 
a crack with a spade and slip the root into 
it until it is just covered, then stamp the 
crack shut and that is all I tell my customers 
to do. 

A few words now for those who want 
asparagus. Do not hesitate. It is easy. Buy 
enough roots; most people do not. If you 
cannot afford the roots, get seed and grow 
your own. That, too, is easy. In setting the 
bed and taking care of it follow the direc- 
tions in your seed catalog except where 
they tell you to plant in trenches. Use all 
the manure you can. Never cut a thin 
stalk. In a few years seedling plants will 
appear. They have been sown by their 
mother to take her place when she dies 
which she will do in 15 or 20 years. Use them 
to keep the bed renewed. There is a bed near 
my home 90 years old. 

You should have asparagus. You cannot 
imagine how good it tastes when cut and 
cooked within the same hour. This is a treat 
reserved for home gardeners only. City 
folks, no matter how wealthy, can never 
have it but every home gardener can and 
he is foolish if he does not. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Galveston’s Miles Or Oleanders 


By BETTY SMEDLEY 


Galveston, Texas 


HE common oleander grows easily and 

blooms profusely out of doors from one 
end of the South to the other. Botanically 
the oleander has distinguished lineage. Al- 
though the stems, leaves and flowers are 
poisonous if eaten, they have been for a 
long time, a most delightful ornamental 
plant for out-of-door planting in the South. 
In the northern temperatures where green- 
houses are necessary oleanders make very 
satisfactory pot plants. Propagated by 
cuttings of mature wood they are easily and 
quickly rooted in moist sand or water. 


Old plants need to be pruned to the 
ground level when they are inclined to 
become woody and heavy. One season’s 
bloom may be sacrificed by this severe 
treatment but strong, new shoots rise the 
following Spring. 


The root system of the oleander seems to 
be made of everlasting courage. It survives 
severe pruning, drouth, starvation and 
much colder temperatures than we are led 
to believe. Austin, Texas, had temperatures 
last Winter as low as 10 degrees above zero 
which is uncommon in this locality. After 
careful investigation, cold damage to olean- 
ders was found to be slight. No root systems 
were lost. After cutting back all the 
damaged canes new growth developed and 
bloomed as usual about the second week in 
June. 

Oleanders have their pests and diseases 
as well as their lovely blossoms. Rust dis- 
colors the foliage and San Jose scale takes 
its toll. Aphids come in for their evil share. 
Spraying for these pests and diseases is 
necessary for the welfare of oleanders. They 
thrive best under a well controlled spraying 
schedule and copious watering during dry 
Summers. 

It is the habit of this shrub to produce a 
great number of canes from one rootstock. 
Some of the old and hardened canes and all 
of the deadwood should be removed each 
year. The best specimen blossoms are 
produced on the less matured wood. The 
flowers are borne in clusters at the end of 
the stems in the Spring. In some sections of 
the South the blooming period lasts all 
Summer. 

There are numerous varieties ranging in 
color from pale pink and white to dark, rich 
red, with double as well as single flowers. 
The yellow oleander is Tabernaemontana 
grandiflora and grows to six feet. Some 
varieties make 25-foot trees. 


In Galveston there are now growing two 
million oleander plants. As early as 1841 a 
trading schooner skippered by one Joseph 
Osterman brought the parent plants 
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of Galveston’s myriad oleanders from 
Jamaica. 

It is said that Osterman filled an old 
bucket with the soil of the West Indies, 
placed a few sprigs of oleander in the soil 
and started his thousand mile journey to 
his home in America. These much traveled 
oleander sprigs were probably rooted by the 
time Captain Osterman’s schooner came 
alongside the port of Galveston where his 
sister, Mrs. Isadore Dyer, was the recipient 
of the gift of Old World plants. 


After a century of oleanders in Galveston | 
this city has the distinction of being known | 


as the only “Oleander City” in the world. 
Its annual Spring Flower Show is dedicated 


to the oleander and June 1948 will mark the | 
16th year since the Oleander Festivals be- | 


gan in the Island City. 


From 1841 to 1898 the citizens of Galves- 
ton took for granted the flowering bushes 
and trees lining the streets, esplanades and 
gardens. About this time a civic-minded 
group of women organized The Women’s 
Protective Health Association which later 
became what is now known as the Galveston 


Civic League. This group of women saw | 
great possibilities in the flowering plants. | 
The excellent work of the league attracted | 
the attention of the pioneer Sealy family of | 


Galveston. George Sealy, President of the 
Galveston Wharf Company, 
skilled men to develop new varieties of the 
oleander and presented in 1934 800,000 
plants of 20 new varieties to the citizens. 


There are miles gnd miles of oleander plants | 
in Galveston as a direct result of Sealy’s | 


gift. 

It is clear that varieties of oleanders have 
come from various sources. From a few 
sprigs of single reds and pinks introduced 
into Texas a 100 years ago there are 
now splendid double blossoms in shades of 
salmon and yellow, reds and pinks with 
variegated combinations; ruffled petals with 
margins of white; pure white tipped with 
pink or yellow; and the newest apple- 
blossom pink with three rows of ruffled 
petals and each petal margined with a 
darker shade of pink. Individual flowers of 
these newer varieties are as large as small 
roses and look very much like clusters of 
roses when they bloom. 


ROSE MEETING 


The joint semi-annual meeting and lunch- 
eon of the New England Rose Society and 
the New England Region, American Rose 
Society will be held at the Hotel Gardner, 
Boston, Saturday, March 20. Those desiring 
reservations should contact Edwin F. 
Steffek, Horticultural Hall, Boston, not 
less than five days in advance. 


employed | 





74 Complete 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GARDEN 


for $5.00 


Seven of the famed BRISTOL 


introductions of past years: 





FRED F. ROCKWELL: Plant 
patent #718. Brilliant, orange- 
scarlet new pompon. 


LAVENDER LADY: The Aristo- 
crat of all Lavenders. 

RED VELVET: Tops among reds. 

BURGUNDY: A big, rich, wine 
beauty. 

MRS. P. S. DuPONT III: The 
Classic Bronze. 

EUGENE A. WANDER: A big, 


early, bronze-yellow beauty. 
WHITE WONDER: Exquisite 


yet tremendously profuse white 


pompon. 
Plus 


Carmival 


The most brilliant Mum of the year 
.. a scintillating aurora of burnt 
orange. 


ALL 


8 FOR $5.00 
Order Today 


PLANT THIS SPRING 
I enclose $5.00. At proper planting time, send me 
| one each of Bristol's finest Mums; eight in all (Tax 
exempt and all charges prepaid.) West of the 


Mississippi add 50 cents please. 


SPECIAL OFFER . . . Save $1.50 


Order 3 each of these superb Mums, 24 in all — 
tax exempt and prepaid — $13.50. Add $1.00 please 
West of the Mississippi. 
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FOR INSECT CONTROL ¢ PUBLIC HEAL 








ATOM-MIST gives complete 
coverage with DDT crystals 
by diffusing liquid spray 
under high velocity pressure. 
Every exposed part of tree 
or shrub reached, killing 
i. as | pests on contact. Leaves no 
unsightly residue .. . it’s 
stainless and colorless. 











ATOM-MIST spraying combines 
the new atomization principle 
with the use of the newer, more 
effective chemicals ... gives vir- 
tually 100% pest control. Kills 
insects before they eat. Com- 
plete infiltration of death-deal- 
ing ATOM-MIST spray assures 
thorough penetration of poison 
to tree areas heretofore impos- 
sible to reach. Ask for friendly 
advice or estimate. 


TOM -MIST 
SPRAY 
om C0 


AFFILIATED with HARTNEY TREE SURGEONS, Incorporated 


981 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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Garden Digest 


Fly Ash a Propagating Medium 


Fly or flue ash compares favorably with vermiculite as a 


| propagating medium, according to John C. Swarthley in the 


American Nurseryman. It is considerably lighter than sand and 
therefore easier to handle. It compares favorably with peat in 
air and water-holding capacities as well as in root production 
and remains more sterile than either sand or sand and peat 
mixtures. In one case it is still being used after four years with 


| little damping off in a wet spot. With the exception of Pfitzer’s 
| Juniper most of the conifers have rooted well in it, as have also 


| house plantings.” 











pyracanthas, several viburnums, myrica and various other woody 
materials. Fly ash is the material collected from the flues and 
smokestacks of large heating plants. Burning coal particles are 
blown up the flue where they cool and come to rest necessitating 
cleaning out periodically. Generally it can be had for the hauling. 


New Disease of Chrysanthemums 


In a report to the. New York State flower growers, Professor 
A. W. Dimock of Cornell University explained that ‘“‘ Within the 
past two seasons a new malady of chrysanthemums known as 
‘stunt’ has been causing serious damage in greenhouse and cloth- 
The symptoms are: a paler and more upright 
young growth; stunting of the plants, mature ones sometimes 
being only half the usual height; buds may form and blossoms 
appear a week ahead of healthy plants; reds, pinks and bronze 
flowers may appear bleached; and sometimes a reduction in the 
size of pig It is believed by Dr. Brierley and Dr. F. F. Smith 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, he relates, that “stunt” 
is a virus deena transmitted by cuttings from diseased stock 
and probably by insects. 

Since the cause and means of spread are not yet definitely 
known, definite control measures cannct yet be proposed. How- 
ever, it is suggested that: all diseased plants be removed and 
burned, the best possible insect control be practiced, and stock 
plants used for cuttings be kept in a greenhouse which can be 
kept free of insects by screening and insecticides. 


Cotton Susceptible to 2,4-D 


In a recent report published in Science News Letter 2,4-D has 
proved effective on water hyacinths and rice-field weeds. How- 
ever, a new danger has arisen. It is highly toxic to cotton which 
appears to be one of the most sensitive of all plants to this chemi- 
cal, A small amount carried by the wind is sufficient. Among the 
symptoms noted were leaves with abnormally long points and 
ruffed margins, malformed flowers with noticeably dwarfed 
petals grown together and, worst of all, a premature dropping of 
buds and flowers. In some cases the crop was reduced by as much 
as 60 per cent. 





For Sale 
HOME AND BUSINESS 


Beautiful home and grounds with fine display 
gardens; evergreens, shrubs and hardy plants. 
25,000 Darwin tulips now planted and a large stock 
of new and tested varieties of dahlias and gladiolus 
bulbs. Four modern greenhouses, flower shop, 
Frigidaire walk-in refrigerator, storage building with 
bulb cellar and garage. An excellent opportunity for 
anyone wishing a splendid retail, wholesale, and land- 
scape business. Located 18 miles south of Boston. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. For appointment 
write Box F, Horticulture. 
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Primrose as a House Plant 


Primulas are very satisfactory house | 


plants. They are prodigal with their bloom 
and continue to send up new flower stalks 
Winter and Summer alike. They do well in 
a variety of temperatures and they bloom 
equally well in east, south or west windows. 

I started two years ago with a plant of 
P. obconica. I was very anxious to keep 
mine over Summer due to sentimental 
associations. So, I tried sinking the pot 
outside in a shaded bed. The only sun it 
got was at noon for about an hour but it 
was too hot. Each day the poor plant laid 
its leaves on the ground in despair. Finally, 
I took it back into the house to a north 
window where it grew and bloomed happily. 

In late Fall one crown started to wilt and 
droop. I decided to cut it off and see if it 
would grow. I knew garden primroses could 
be divided. I simply cut down to get a little 
piece of root with the crown. I started it in 
sand in a closed glass jar. For months it 
lingered on but towards Spring it began to 
grow and I potted it up. By Summer it was 
blooming and is now a healthy plant with 
two crowns. 

The parent plant continued to bloom 
through its second Winter and spent the 
Summer again in the north window. By 
Fall it began to look rather scraggly. The 
crowns were high above the soil and it 
seemed that drastic measures were in order. 
[ took it out of the pot and washed the dirt 
from the roots. With a sharp knife I cut the 
four crowns apart, trying to give each piece 
its share of roots. I potted them up in a soil 
consisting of a little peat moss and the 
balance half sheep manure from a corner of 
the pasture and half coarse river sand. For 
a few days they drooped but soon revived 
and were soon in bloom again. I think they 
are less trouble than any other house plant 
[ have. 

Due to my success with P. obconica, I 
was inspired to experiment with another 
member of the family and last May planted 
seeds of P. malacoides. They came up in 
about three weeks and grew rapidly. I 
transplanted them to a larger flat and then 
into three inch pots in which most of them 
started to bloom in September. One window 
in the dining room is now filled with them, 
their dainty blossoms silhouetted against 
the white snow. 

— Estuer T. Latrine. 
Contoocook, N. H. 


HELENE BOLL 


‘*‘We were indeed pleased to schedule you for 
the opening lecture in our 1948 Winter Meet- 
ing’s Course, and your appearance on that 
occasion met with our highest expectations, as 
have your appearances in previous engagements. 


Your pleasing personality plus the introductory 
remarks as well as the content of your lecture 
and the beautiful pictures, afforded a delightful 
and instructive program for the audience, which 
was a capacity attendance.”’ 





Myron F, Converse, President 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Ken. 6-9239 
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WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Lilacs 
Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Perennials 


WINTER STREET, WESTON 93, MASS 
Write for 1948 Catalog Telephone: WELLESLEY 5-3431 














Lily of the Valley Pips 


New 1947 crop now available. Danish-grown 
exhibition pips especially treated for home 
and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
from planting. Order now for March 1st plant- 
ing for Easter bloom and April 10th planting 
for Mother’s Day bloom. 


12 Pips $2.25; 25 Pips $4.25 
100 Pips $16.00 


Golden Midget Hybrid Sweet Corn 


The first Golden Midget Hybrid, retaining all the popular qualities of Mason's Golden Midget with 
the additional advantages of a 30% increase in production and a maturing date three days or 
more earlier. Ears 5! in. long of superlative flavor, borne 3 to a plant. 3 ft. plants suitable for 
the smallest garden. Matures in 60 days! Pkt. of 500 seeds $1.00; 6 Pkts. $5.50. 


Our Beautiful Spring Catalog in Full Color Is Ready. Write at once for your Free Copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 











For Your Spring Planting . . . 
You will need our northern grown hardy trees and plants 
YEWS ¢ SHADE TREES ¢ DOGWOODS ¢ PERENNIALS 


in 7 varieties 
FLOWERING CRABAPPLES . ARBORVITAES 
HEMLOCKS e LILACS and FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West Newbury, Mass. 


(Established in 1832) 
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Order this Guaranteed 


ROSE 
COLLECTION 


be assured of early blooms! 





Here’s a collection of hardy, northern field- 
grown roses that will lend a colorful distinction 
to any garden. Guaranteed to bloom this year. 
For best results, roses should be in ground well 
in advance of growing weather. Order this col- 
lection now — they will be shipped at proper 
planting time for your locality. 


Ever Blooming Coilection — Special Offer 


Pres. Herbert Hoover — Poinsettia — Editor McFarland 
Caledonia — Sister Therese 
Any of these roses $1.25 each ° 6 for $6.50 + $12.00 per doz. 
5 (1 each of above 5 varieties) $5.40 + 15(3 each of above 5 varieties) $15.00 
25 (5 each of above 5 varieties) $23.75 


PEACE—Finest Patented Rose 


This is the outstanding rose of the world. All-America winner, 1946. Buds are 
exceptionally large, opening to huge 5-inch, full-centered, creamy white flowers 
showing a tinge of pink on the petal edges. Really lemon and pink in cool 
weather. Foliage is large, dark pod > alg Plants are very vigorous, with plenty 
of stiff, woody stems. 

$2.00 each ° 3 for $5.00 


Send for our free Spring Catalog. Beautifully illustrated 
in color, showing the latest varieties of roses, ‘plants, 
seeds and summer flowering bulbs. 


UWkGfe> 


America’s Largest Florist — 
Established 1889 


167 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















NEW SOLAR GREENHOUSE 


You Can Build It for Very Little Money 








It’s A SPARKLING Gem of a greenhouse 
—the new Solar. Materials are sup- 
plied cut-to-fit, ready for erection by 
any mechanic or carpenter. Size 14 ft. 
wide by any length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. 
long. Free-standing models for the gar- 
den, complete with workroom. Attached 
models for the home or other building. 
Other sizes 18 and 25 ft. wide. Available 
with automatic heat and electric ventila- 
tion. Increases results — makes green- 
house gardening care-free. Illustrated 
folder on request. Ask for prices on any 
size you choose. 

See our exhibit at the 

Spring Flower Shows 


Dept. C 


LorD & BURNHAM 


Des Plaines, Illinois 





New Book 
**Greenhouse 
Gardening for 
Everyone,’* 266 
pages, well ilius- 
trated. Tells you 
what to grow and 
how to grow it. 
Postpaid $3.50. 


Order from us 


Irvington, New York 


We also make the Easy-to-put-up Orlyt Greenhouse. See page 117. 
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But... see what a ditference 


VIGORO makes! 


Grass, like all plant life, must get many nutrient 
elements from the soil. Vigoro— complete, 
balanced plant food—supplies them in ample 
amounts for proper nutrition. Apply Vigoro at 
the rate of 4 pounds per 100 square feet. Your 
grass will come up quicker, greener, more 

lovely. What’s more, Vigoro helps add to 
the humus (organic materials) in the 
svil. Your soil then becomes a better / joes 
storehouse for plant nutrients and /!G0RO 
moisture. Get Vigoro today. yoy 







A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


EndoPest oll the protection most gardens need 
EndoWeed clears lawns of ugly weeds. 


HORTICULTURE 








In that shady spot... 


Grow Tuberous Begonias 


By FRANCIS C. WILSON 
Ontario, Canada 


HAT shaded spot in your garden is an 

ideal growing situation for the beautiful 
and floriferous tuberous begonia. This is 
especially so if the position is a self-con- 
tained unit such as a narrow border on the 
north side of the house or fence, or a circular 
bed under a spreading tree. In such a situa- 
tion it is possible to build up an ideal soil 
condition in which, once provided, year 
after year you will be able to plant your 
begonia tubers with little further attention 
to soil problems. 

The tuberous begonia originated in Cen- 
tral and South America where it inhabits 
cool, moist, shady places where the soil is 
rich and well supplied with humus. That is 
the kind of soil you must provide for your 
plants and here is the way to do it. 

Choose a day in Spring when your soil is 
moist but not wet and begin operations by 
skimming off about three inches of good 
topsoil, laying this soil to one side where it 
can easily be shovelled back into the bed. 
Dig the remaining soil in the bed to a spade’s 
depth, removing large stones and a propor- 
tion of soil. Take away at least one pailful 
of soil from each three square feet. 

The next step is to replace the topsoil 
previously removed. Spread it evenly over 
the whole surface of the bed. Over this, if 
your original soil is heavy, spread about 
one-half inch of sharp sand and then fill up 
the bed to a little above the original level 
with leaf compost or peat moss. 

We have not yet finished. Over the leaf 
mould you should spread dried sheep or cow 
manure at the rate of about one quart to 
each square foot and follow this up with a 
very light sprinkling of bone meal. If you 
have used peat moss instead of leaf compost. 
then double the quantity of manure. With 
a fork riffle the whole of this added material 
through and through the underlying soil 
until you are satisfied that all ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed. What you should 
have now is a loose, spongy compost which 
will produce luxuriantly growing begonias 
for years to come, provided only that you 
refertilize each year with the sheep manure 
and bone meal. 

You may plant your tubers directly into 
this bed towards the end of May at from 
12 to 15 inches apart. They will begin to 
flower in July and should continue until 
frost. Each tuber should be planted level 
with the surface of the soil with the hollow 
side up. Water sparingly at first until the 
plants begin to grow strongly, after which 
the beds should always be kept moist. As 
soon as the plants are large enough they 
should be mulched with a two inch layer of 
peat moss which will help further to retain 
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the soil moisture. In the Fall after the tubers 
are lifted the peat moss mulch can be dug 
into the soil to assist in maintaining the 
store of humus. 

It is possible to have tuberous begonias 
flowering in your garden as early as June 
but in order to perform this feat you must 
start the tubers in your house or greenhouse 
in early March. Start them in shallow trays 
filled with peat moss, setting the tubers close 
together but not actually touching each 
other. The trays should be kept in a shady 
place and in a temperature of from 60 to 64 
degrees. 

Attention to the correct starting tempera- 
ture is most important, because a great 
many begonia tubers are lost every year in 
the attempt to start them early. These 
losses are caused almost entirely by over- 
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watering in too low a starting temperature. 
You should know that, given a temperature 
of 60 or more, a tuber will start even if kept 
wholly dry. A dry tuber stored in a tempera- 
ture of around 50 will remain dormant and 
sound until you are ready to start it up but 
a tuber immersed in wet peat moss, in toc 
low a temperature will rot every time 
before you are even aware of it. 

Play safe with your tubers. Place your 
starting trays in a temperature of 60 and 
keep the peat moss only slightly moist until 
you see little pinkish sprouts appearing 
around the edges of the hollowed centers. 
Then you can pot your tubers using a pot- 
ting compost made up of six parts good 
garden soil, one part peat moss, and one- 
half part dried sheep manure. Plant the 
tubers level with the soil surface and con- 
tinue to water sparingly until the plants are 
growing strongly. Keep your plants in a 
lightly shaded window and continue to hold 
the temperature at about 60 in order to 
produce strong stocky plants ready to put 
out into the garden from the pots about the 
end of May. 

See page 110 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS — While many gardeners think that these lovely, waxen 

flowers do best only under glass, outdoor culture can be amazingly successful. Perhaps 

the blossoms are not so large but they gain in grace. Often a good planting is so 

beautiful it is hard to believe one’s eyes. It seems impossible that such rich color 
and such delicate petals can come out of the dirt. 
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The Worm Turn S need the oxygen of the air to live but what 


about the anaerobic bacteria which want 


tween 70 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 2. If 


a plant shows signs of being affected by 
to live protected from the air, and which worms the drainage is poor, yellow leaves 
take charge of the deeply interred organic 


In January Horticulture published an 


appear. Three to five drops of camphor- 
article looking at angle worms from one 


alcohol in a quart of water applied to the 
point of view. Many readers have approved What about the ferments, fungi which sick plant will bring all the worms to the 
the piece; others, and vigorously, did not. As’ hasten the transformation of the organic top very quickly. 
is our policy, we present the other side of the matters in the soil? Nematodes do not follow the worms. Any 
controversy. The following is representative The statement regarding worms is, from pile of organic matter will contain nema- 
of gardeners who like worms’ work, my viewpoint, false. Worms are the great- _todes in large quantities. This is the reason 
est producers of humus in the world, not why almost all the florists in Europe treat 
eo tomar a tag oye plow “ med a piles before using same with 
soul. he galleries made e worms in a ulfate of Iron — 1 ounce to 10 quarts of 
lengthy studies made on the same subject directions underground ihe not only of water will protect the seed bed ln algae 
by men like Pasteur, Deherain, Muntz great importance in bringing the much- and moss and kill the nematodes. 
and Laine, Laine and Guilbert, Winograt- needed oxygen inside the soil, but also the In our world we have people who nail on 
sky, Biejerink, Kossowitch, Caron and same holes are of the greatest help in  barndoors bats, owls and other such useful 
Stoklara, Schloesing, Muntz and Girard, insuring proper natural drainage. Last but _pirds. Others kill all the snakes even the 
who have worko and are working on that nianceleftkehied tp tha weer iea neta etter snakes. In our country T have see 
subject. I wish to register a protest. They : ts 2 7 ic ha ; cmniiindi&a = boys thoroughly frightened by the 
* suey product which helps the propagation of the beautiful and most useful Calosoma syco- 
do not expect us to live one or two million bacteria. The worms mix the soil and the h . . “ 
years to verify their statements and stories. organic matter together and bring to the P —_ and in a particularly wonderful 
They give us facts—facts that can be surface the top-soil. From their excrement breeding spot I nearly came to blows taking 
verified in a few months if one wishes to a ready-to-use food is placed at the dis- the defense of this, the best fighter of the 
take the time and effort to repeat their position of the plant roots. A Lumbricus gypsy moth in the U. S. A. If one really 
experiments for one’s own benefit. herculus can in one year produce 600 grams Wnts to start with a virgin soil he may use 
Mr. Jewell’s article is not complete and of the most fertile soil. the following solution: one ounce of sul- 
should be considered a personal experi- The rain will readily wash off all the phate of copper in 15 quarts of water. Not 
ment, not an educational idea for the accumulations left on the surface of the one bacterium, not one worm — will be 
amateur gardener or the professional. For soil. The great objection of most people to _ left. The soil will be truly virgin and the 
instance, Mr. Jewell’s statement shows us worms, in our part of the United States, gentleman will have to work hard to bring 
the friendly micro-organisms like the is to find them in flower pots. Two sure _ it back to life. 
Nitrosomonas and the Azotobacter, aerobic remedies for that and easy ones to apply 
bacteria which live in contact with and are: 1. A watering with the water at be- 


matters and transform them into humus? 


Dear Editor — Your article by Mr. Albert 
Jewell contradicts all the observations and 


— Louis VASSEUR. 


Milton, Mass. 
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A Wayside Gardens 


29 MENTOR AVENUE * MENTOR « OHIO 


SEND FOR WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG. 
Almost 200 pages. Hundreds of flowers accurately illustrated in 
their natural colors. Arranged for easy reference. Complete cul- 
tural instructions. All the finest worthwhile new plants and old 
favorites. To be sure you get your copy it is necessary that you 


enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling cost. 
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GARDEN CENTER 


FRAMINGHAM © NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


“AT 
THE CENTER 


OF 
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OPENING IN APRIL 


FOR YOUR EVERY GARDENING NEED 


Ornamental Nursery Stock 

Seeds: Lawn and Garden 

Spring and Summer Flowering Bulbs 
Lawn Maintenance Equipment 


Wyman 


Fertilizers and Humus 
Insecticides, etc. 

Garden Equipment and Tools 
Garden Furnishings etc. 


VISIT 
GARDEN CENTER 


(A DIVISION OF WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES) 


FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 
Located on U. S. Route 9 (Worcester Turnpike) 
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Daffodils—Old and New 


From page 89 
New in Missouri 


By FERN CHRISTIAN MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 


UR daffodil collection bed at Brook- 

Side Farm is located to the southeast 
of a low-branched cedar tree and a giant 
old-fashioned lilac bush, thus getting pro- 
tection from northwest winds and storms. 
The bed gets full morning sun and shifting 
sun and shade in the afternoon. We limed 
the soil and gave it a good application of 
barnyard fertilizer before spading deeply. 
We decided to set only one small clump of 
a kind—but most of the named ones 
started as one bulb of a kind — to give 
them plenty of room and to watch them 
multiply. We started our collection by 
exchanging daffodils from old gardens with 
friends all over the country. We also 
naturalize these bulbs in drifts on a tiny 
hillside sloping down to the brook in our 
side yard. 

We now have 65 varieties of named daf- 
fodils in our collection bed. None are in the 
expensive class. Yet, what glorious increas- 
ing beauty they give for six long weeks each 
Spring! 

I have chosen 30 of these as my favorites. 
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Of the yellow trumpets, my favorite of all 
is Golden Harvest. Mid-season with per- 
fectly huge blossoms on tall stems, this 
lovely daffodil held up under all kinds of 
weather and lasted fully two weeks. Aerolite 
I love for its lovely color, gracefulness and 
sturdy habit. This one also lasts well. 
Golden Beauty is a two-toned yellow, the 
very latest to flower in my garden. It is well 
named! 

The white trumpets have a regal beauty 
all their own. Beersheba is a pure white of 
remarkable size, substance and texture. Our 
one huge bulb came from Holland and gave 
us two marvelous blossoms the first Spring. 
We mulched it with straw to keep the rains 
from spattering its purity with mud. Mrs. 
Krelage is a later flowering, inexpensive 
white which opens with a lemon trumpet 
which gradually changes to white. We are 
very fond of the lovely form and texture of 
this beauty. 

Of the bi-color trumpets, we consider 
Lovenest and Mrs. R. O. Backhouse almost 
too lovely to attempt descriptions. Lovenest 
opens as a giant, tall-stemmed, white and 
lemon bi-color whose broad ruffled trumpet 
changes to cream with a shell pink frilled 
edge. I consider this the very daintiest of 
all daffodils. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse actually 
does have a flesh or shell pink trumpet as it 
ages. It has a smallish flower but lasts well. 
This I consider a “must” for all daffodil 
fanciers. 

There are so very many fine incom- 
parabilis varieties that a choice is indeed 


difficult. We find Fortune, Carlton, Dick 
Wellband, John Evelyn, Francisco Drake, 
Damson and Sonja give a very beautiful 
range of color, size and season of blooming. 
Read a catalog description of these famous 
varieties and I guarantee you a good case of 
“daffodil fever.” 

Of the dainty, bright barris, my favorites 
are Diana Kasner, Firetail, Hades and Sun- 
star. These are inexpensive with gaily 
colored cups. 

Of the leedsis, Silver Star, Tunis, Mrs. 
Nettie O’Melveny and Gertie Miller have 
very daintily colored huge blossoms, all 
distinctly different. 

Of the jonquils and jonquil hybrids, we 
like Lady Hillingdon and Trevithian best. 
Thalia is the only one we now have of the 
triandrus hybrids. I would not be without 
its exquisite drooping white blossoms. 
Thalia is often called the “orchid” nar- 
cissus. 

Of the cyclamineus daffodils we have 
only the early golden reflexed blossoms of 
February Gold. Actaea is the largest of the 
poeticus we have. Of the cluster flowered 
poetaz, I believe Glorious is my favorite 
because it is so colorful and different. 

The doubles are not a popular class but 
we love them. The smaller brighter ones, 
Daphne and Mary Copeland are preferred 
in our garden. Daphne is pure white, like a 
camellia in form and fragrance. Mary 
Copeland is creamy white with short inner 
petals of lemon and orange. Both stand up 
well in wind or rain. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Cotumbine) 
Arisaema Triphyilum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Beliwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


PRR ye % 


i 


White) 


Trillium Grandiflorum (Large 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabite—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plarts for $1.60 


5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
HARDY 





Osmunda Ci a (Ci Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 


1—Year Field Grown 
Plants Will Bloom 
This Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED— 
Glistening sky-blue flowers on 
erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 
—Velvety, dark-blue flowers 
on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE 
BLUE’—Brilliant, deep-blue 
flowers are borne freely on 
18 to 24 inch spikes with 





many laterals. Blooms over 
a long period of time. 
4il of the above’ varieties 
thrive under a wide range of 
climatic conditions. Fine for 
cutting. 

10 for $1.00 

60 for $5.00 Postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and un- 
usual of the Hybrids. Large, 





individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three 
inches across, are closely set 
on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR 


GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light 
Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 35 for $5.00; postpaid 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 

Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) ’ 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 
in. 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
— Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 
n 


Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


Popular Varietics 
All Large Flowered 


BEACON—Red, cream throat. 
Early Rose Deep rose. 
KING LEAR—Deep purple. 
Margaret Beaton White, 
cherry throat. 
MINUET—Best lavender. 
Bloomington—Lemon yellow. 
REWI FALLI Dark red. 
ROSA VAN LIMA—Delicate 
pink. 

PICARDY—Apricot -pink. 
SNOW PRINCESS—White. 


Complete list in catalog. 


Large #1 Bulbs—15 for $1 
Medium sizes —25 for $1 


All orders postpaid 


Order now—Shipments on all orders made at 
proper planting time’ or when desired. 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wild- 
flowers, Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus 

& Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e Oakford, Illinois 
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Cacalia 


Cacalia is a big name for a little annual 
flower that looks like an up-ended tassel or 
a diminutive thistle. It is sometimes called 
tassel-flower and flora’s paint brush. Its 
scientific name is Emilia sagittata. Although 
the plant grows to 18 inches, the flowers 
on slender stems are only a little over a 
half-inch across. In my garden the colors 
range from scarlet, shot with gold bristles, 
to orange. 

The plants thrive in any fairly good soil 
in a sunny spot. Once established, they 
self-sow, not riotously, but rather they 
find a vacant spot and gently put down 
roots. Because the stems are so tender, 
the plants should be placed where they will 
be sheltered from the wind. The large, 
light green, somewhat glaucous leaves are 
carried low on the plant making an effective 
foil for the tassels on their long stems. 

They are not particularly showy plants 
because of their loose growth and the small 
size of the flowers. However, when I send 
bouquets of roses with cacalia as a filler to 
friends or hospitals, the inquiries that come 
back are not for the names of the roses but 
for the name of the “darling little flower 
that looks like a tassel”’. 

—- Atma Bonp. 
Washington, D. C. 


Tuberous Begonias 
From page 107 


After your plants have bloomed all Sum- 
mer you will certainly want to save the tub- 
ers over for another year. To do this the 
tubers should preferably be lifted before 
frost, although if a little frost should catch 
them it will not do any harm. Do not cut 
off the tops but lift the plants entire with 
any dirt which may be still adhering to 
them. Place the plants loosely in flats which 
should be held in a cool dry place until the 
tubers have thoroughly ripened and the 
tops have fallen away of their own accord. 
This process may take several weeks. Then 
wash away all the earth from the tubers 
taking care not to bruise them. Allow the 
tubers to dry out after which they should 
be stored in clean dry sand in a temperature 
of 50. A higher temperature will induce too 
early sprouting. 





Glider Model FLAME GUN 


with 100 PRACTICAL USES! 










KILL WEEDS, crab grass, Sterilize poultry houses, 
Conade thistle— stalks, 
seeds ond roots. Destroy 
brush, caterpillar nests, 
diseased trees, grasshop- 
pers, chinch bugs, etc. 
Clear irrigation ditches, split 


rocks, burn tree stumps 


kennels, barns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, 
thaw pipes. Safe, inex- 
pensive. Burns only 6% 
kerosene—94°% air! Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
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To Plant Trees 
From page 88 


with comparable with those in the forest. 

There is little advamtage in planting 
large trees unless immediate effects are 
desired. A vigorous young tree six to eight 
feet in height, properly planted and tended, 
should be as large in 10 years as one four 
inches in diameter planted at the same 
time for the reason that the shock of moving 
is not so great in the case of the smaller 
tree. A greater percentage of its total root 
surface is retained than is usually the case 
with the larger trees. 

Many newly transplanted trees die or fail 
to grow vigorously as the result of careless 
digging, faulty handling after digging, poor 
planting methods, or failure to give the 
tree proper care after planting. It would be 
well to look upon the transplanting of a 
tree as something of a major operation in 
which an effort to give the patient every 
advantage toward recovery will hasten a 
return to full vigor of growth. 

Careful digging in the nursery to preserve 
as many as possible of the fine feeder roots 
is important. Immediate packing to retain 
moisture in the roots between digging and 
transplanting is, of course, of great im- 
portance. The plantsman should unpack 
the young tree when delivered and keep it 
moist until planted. “Heeling in” the 
young tree in moist garden soil is a standard 
procedure, if the tree is not to be planted 
at once and soaking trees overnight in a 
barrel of water is advisable if drying has 
occured in transit. 

The importance of digging large holes 
and supplying good loamy topsoil has been 
mentioned. To complete the surgical opera- 
tion of transplanting the young trees the 
planting must be done in such manner as to 
leave the tree in its new site with all condi- 
tions favorable for quick recovery. All 
dried or broken roots should be cut cleanly 
with a sharp knife, the roots should be 
spread in natural positions and the well 
crumbled top-soil should be worked thor- 
oughly among them. When the roots have 
been covered the soil should be tamped 
firmly and the tree hole filled loosely. 
Small trees should be set approximately 
two inches deeper than they grew in the 
nursery in most cases. 

The thorough mixing of peat moss or 


well-rotted pulverized barnyard manure | 
with the soil in which a tree is planted | 


encourages root growth. A proportion of 
one part of the organic material to four of 
topsoil is satisfactory. 

There is an almost universal tendency 
among amateur plantsmen to hill the 


soil about the newly-planted tree. This | 





“TRISES OF DISTINCTION” 
The Best All Ways! 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


EASY BREEZE GARDENS 
Rt. 3, Box 201-H Yakima, Washington 
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reduces the absorption of rain water and 
may make watering difficult. The newly- 
planted tree must usually be watered during 
the first Summer if growth is not to be 
interrupted. Therefore, it is desirable that 
there be a slight basin about the tree to 
make watering easier and insure the full 
benefits from rains. 

The balance between leaf surface and 
roots must be maintained. This calls for 
“cutting back” the young tree. This is best 
done by the removal of entire branches and 
the shortening of others. Usually, the lower 
branch or branches may be removed by 
a clean cut close to the trunk. Lateral 
branches may be shortened but the natural 
form of the young tree should be preserved. 
The terminal or leader should not be re- 
moved. This is contrary to the common 
practice of “‘topping” newly-planted trees. 

Wrapping the tree trunk with burlap or 
the standard paper tree tape is a recom- 
mended practice and additional insurance 
against sunscald which results in deadened 
areas in the cambium or live bark causing 
retarded growth or total loss of the tree. 

As a further insurance of success, young 
trees of six feet or higher should be anchored 
against swaying by the wind which may re- 
tard root development and cause excessive 
drying later in the season. The trunk should 
be protected against chaffing by a wrapping 


of an old automobile innertube or the an- | 


choring wires may be passed through old 
garden hose before wrapping them about 
the young tree trunk. 

Trees may be transplanted at any time 
while dormant, when the temperature is 
above freezing and the condition of the 
ground permits. Greatest success with the 
fleshy-rooted types, however, is likely to be 
experienced with early Spring planting. 
Such trees as the tulip tree, 
gum, flowering dogwood and magnolia be- 
long in this group. 

The proper planting of a young tree must 
be followed by an occasional inspection to 
detect insect 
injury. Many a young tree has been ruined 
by frequent banging of the lawn mower in 
the hands of the small boy or by dogs or 
other pets. 
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Give Mew Life 


to your soil 


You can get better results from 
your time, seeds and fertilizer—with 
added beauty and vitality—by hav- 
ing properly conditioned soil. Premier 
Peat Moss — 97% organic — gives 
your soil loam-like texture, making 
it more productive. It absorbs 20 
times its own weight in moisture... 
loosens and aerates‘heavy soil... 
adds body to light soil . . . prevents 
leaching. It makes water and fertil- 
izer penetrate deeply, feeding the 
roots as needed. 

Remember, your garden can be 
no better than your soil. Ask your 
dealer now for Premier Peat Moss 
— easily identified by the d/ue bale 
head with the certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535-5th Ave., New York I7 





















BETTER 
MLZ) GAAPES © 
Over 25 kinds — All c 


the old favorites plus many of the new hardy, 
w varieties (Golden Muscat, Buffalo, 
ates, Van Buren): also Chinese Chestnuts, 


easy-to- 
Seneca, 
Berries, Dwarf Apples, Fruit Trees. Miller's Grape Book and 
Nursery Guide describes and contains valuable fruit growing 
information covering our complete line. Write for your free 
ria today. Box 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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IN iN new colors, named 
to honor the renowned ‘ plant wizard.’ 
In both form and colors they bring new 
refinement to Zinnias, blend with other 
flowers and harmonize with your home 
furnishings. 5 to 5 in. across. 
Lovely soft shades—cream, yellow, 
salmon, rose, apricot, peach, pale lav- 
-¥, ender, etc. 3- to 4-ft. plants, easy to 
™ vsrow. Perfected by David Burpee from 
work begun by Luther Burbank—this 
is the Burbank Centennial flower. 
™, SPECIA L | To help us introduce these 
* new Burbank Zinnias this 
7 commer please accept this special offer: 
t. Seeds 25c; 1000 Seeds $1., post paid. 
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Without Killing Grass 


WEEDONE 


the original and unsur- 
passed 2.4Dweedkiller 


There’s more to Weedone than 
just 2.4D. It is a scientifically 
balanced formula, with wetting 
agents and penetrants that give 
real weed-killing results... a 
definite, lasting kill right out to 
the root tips. 

Spray aii on your 
lawn. It picks out and kills such 
weeds as dandelion, plantain, 
heal-all, nut grass, poison ivy, 
poison oak, wild garlic and 
honeysuckle. 

Spraying lawn in early spring 
prevents crabgrass seed from 
germinating . . . no seed, no 
crabgrass! 

Spray when weeds are ac- 
tively growing. Use a coarse, 
soaking spray that will not drift 
over to injure valuable plants. 

Trial size can 75c. 
Quart $2.50. Gallon $7.50. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Makers of Rootone, Transplantone, and Fruitone 


AMBLER, PA. 
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CHESTNUTS AGAIN 
From page 83 


The results of these first crosses of Japa- 
nese and American parents were tall-grow- 
ing hybrids but, unfortunately, along with 
the tall growth went disease susceptibility, 


_ although the hybrids showed more disease 


| resistance than the Americans. In other 








words, the American parent was dominant, 
although incompletely so. To make a long 
story short, we have, by special methods, 
kept these original Japanese-Americans 
alive and thrifty for further breeding, for it 
is only by this means that the desired com- 
bination of tall growth and disease re- 
sistance can eventually be obtained. We 
now have hybrids of the fourth generation, 
as for example, some of the hybrids de- 
veloped this year have the following pedi- 
gree: ((JA X J) X (JA X J)] X [C X (JA)]. 
where J = Japanese chestnut, JA XJapa- 
nese-American hybrid, and C = Chinese. 
In our breeding work we soon found that 
the Chinese chestnut, also a smaller tree 
than that of the American species, is the 
most disease resistant of all chestnuts, at 
least under our environmental conditions. 
So, in 1937, we began crossing it with our 
Japanese-American hybrids. To date most 
of the resulting hybrids seem resistant and 
give promise of forming good timber trees. 
Although tree breeding is a slow process, it 
is none-the-less sure and it seems reasonable 
to expect that eventually the chestnut tree 
will reappear in our American forests. 
However, it will not be the old American 
kind, but a new, “‘tailor-made” sort with 
larger nuts and taller growth. Dr. J. D. 
Diller of the U.S.D.A. has already begun to 
establish forest plantings with some of these 
hybrids and some of those developed by the 


“eé 


| Division of Forest Pathology in various 


parts of the eastern United States. 
In the meantime, however, we can all 
have chestnuts for eating — fine, large, 


sweet ones, too. Here is the recipe. Plant a 
few Chinese seedlings reasonably near each 
other, for chestnut trees are self sterile, and 
plant in deep, loamy well-drained soil with 
some moisture and plenty of light. Extreme 
cold and drought are their worst enemies. 
Chinese chestnuts, if attacked by the blight, 
are usually able to overcome the fungus if 
given some care — fertilizing, cultivation, 
and pruning. Under these conditions the 
trees will bear in five or six years and within 
10 years you should have a good crop of 
nuts. 

Some people object to the yeasty odor of 
the flowers at blossoming time, but that is a 
mere bagatelle when compared with the 
joy of getting a crop of real chestnuts and, 
anyway, the odor lasts only a few days. The 
U.S.D.A. is making selections from promis- 
ing Chinese chestnut seedlings, the nuts of 
which surpass the European chestnuts that 
are now in our markets. As regards the 
latter, most of which come from Italy, we 
have bad news. The blight has entered that 
country and is spreading, so that present 
indications are that Castanea sativa is 
doomed to a struggle comparable to that of 
our own species. During the past two years 
we have been giving the Italian authorities 
assistance in the way of hybrid nuts, scions 
and pollen. 





To Contributors 


The editors of Horticulture are always 
pleased to receive contributions, espe- 
cially those based upon actual gardening 
experience. Manuscripts should be 
typed double-space and carry return 
postage. We cannot be responsible for 
unsolicited material but every effort 
will be made to safeguard it. Acknow!l- 
edgement is made within the week; 
payment is made the month of publi- 
cation. 
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WINTER-WEARY PLANT } 


MARJORIE MILLS says this 


set is a must for “spring con- 
ditioning” winter-weary plants. 
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- 1-QT. WATERING CAN 


- 3-02. HY-TROUS 





Please include 20¢ for postage 


Quart-size long-spouted watering 
pot comes in ivory, red or green, floral 
trimmed. Allen Wood's famous house 

plant book gives complete information on 
house plant care. Hy-trous Liquid Fertilizer 
dilutes to make 6 gallons perfect plant food. 


- ALLEN WOOD PLANT BOOK 


| $1.59 


THOMPSON ~ 
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“READERS uestions /laswared 


What is the best soil for growing the common fig tree? The best 
arteties? 

For best results use a clay loam that is fairly rich. The most 
popular varieties for home growing are Brunswick, Brown 
Curkey, Celeste and Lemon. 

y y 5 A 








Whai can I use as a ground cover on a steep bank? It is partially 
covered with gray birches and faces north. 

Hay-scented ferns may do well. They spread rapidly, are very 
dainty and persistent. Native violets may do well if the soil is 
not too dry. Lowbush blueberries or prostrate junipers can also 
be used. Vinca minor, especially Bowles variety, and Sedum 
sarmentosum are other possibilities. 

+ 7 y 


Some time ago I purchased a plumbago in Florida with the 
understanding that it is a tender shrub. Recently, I have read that 
plumbagos are hardy. Which is correct? 

There are two widely differing plants which go by the common 
name of plumbago. One is a tender somewhat vine-like shrub, 
Plumbago capensis. The other, Ceratostigma plumbaginoides which 
was formerly called Plumbago larpentiae, can be grown out of 
doors in the North as a perennial, although it is really a top- 
tender shrub. 

y xy 7 


Will you please tell me what Siberian lilacs look like? 

Syringa amurensis (S. sibirica) grows to a height of 12 feet, 
has ovate leaves about five inches long and yellowish-white 
flowers in loose clusters about six inches long. The tube of each 
flower is very short. The plant is a native of China and Man- 
churia. 

y y y 


Please give me the names of some narrow-leaved evergreens that 
will stay very small and can be used in rock gardens. 

Among those available are: Juniperus communis compressa; 
J. horizontalis plumosa; Picea abies pygmaea; P. a. maxwelli; 
P. a. gregoryana; P. a. tabuliformis; P. glauca conica; Tarus 
cuspidata densa; T. c. minima; Pinus sylvestus watereri; Chamae- 
cyparis obtusa nana, and C. 0. pygmaea. 
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Is there any way to make Anemone japonica bloom earlier? Not 
only last Fall but for several years my plants bloomed only about 
a week ahead of frost. 

Planting them where they will be shaded in late afternoon or 
the first part of the morning should bring them into bloom 
earlier. Also be careful not to over-stimulate the leaf growth 
with too much nitrogen and thus delay flowering. 
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What are shallots and how are they handled? 

Shallots, Allium ascalonicum, are relatives of the onion, A. 
cepa. The culture is much the same as for the onion. The bulbs 
are separated and planted in the Spring in any good garden soil 
and harvested in Summer. Sometimes small cluster-onions are 
sold as shallots. 

5 x 7 


Can you tell me under what name “‘ox heart” cherries are sold? 

There was a European variety, Ox Heart, that was rejected as 
unsuitable by the American Pomological Society in 1858. Now 
the name is applied loosely to Yellow Spanish, Napoleon and 
White Bigarreau, while on the West Coast Major Francis is 
considered one. Some nurserymen also sell Black Tartarian as 
Black “‘Ox Heart”’. 


y y Y 


What is the best kind of soil in which to grow gladioli? The best 


J ortilizer? 


Any good garden soil is suitable but a fairly-rich light loam is 
est. Fertilize with 5-8-7 or any good potato fertilizer. 
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While you're at the 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


be sure and visit 


Whether you're an amateur gar- 
dener, nursery man, florist or 
greenskeeper, you are sure to find 


something interesting and helpful 
here. Let us tell you about. 


PLANET JR. GARDEN TRACTORS 
IDEAL POWER MOWERS 
REO POWER & HAND MOWERS 
DOGGETT PFEIL INSECTICIDES 
0. M. SCOTT’S GRASS SEED 


sal 


Unable to attend the exhibit? Then phone or write 
for free demonstration of our garden equipment. 


Mail orders filled. 


RE JARUIS co. 











mm =6111 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. jam 









































Flower Seeds ' 
for 
svery vrpoxe: | MANDEVILLE 
ROCK Triple Tested 
carvens | FLOWER SEEDS 
CLIMBERS Tested for germination, quality 
* of flowers, completeness of mix- 
ine SOIL tures. Easy-to-follow directions 
LOW on every “Show How” packet, 
BORDERS plus planting map and handy 
* pictures to identify seedlings. 
SCREENING 
* Get your FREE FOLDER on" Cut- 
dozens more ting Gardens” from your local 
dealer, or write us direct for it. 





MANDEVILLE & KING CO. 


1040 University Ave., Rochester 1, N. Y. 


“At Stores Everywhere”’ 
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Perrys 48 Flower Show 
NOVELTIES 


eee 

NEW COSMOS, RADIANCE — Deep rose petals 
overlaid with zone of rich crimson, never before 
seen in cosmos. Makes an excellent cut flower. 
Pkt. 25¢ 

NEW SNAPDRAGON, CHERRY ROSE — A bril- 
liant shade of deep cherry rose. Large florets, closely 
set on 2% ft. spikes. Rust-resistant. Pkt. 25¢ 

SUPER MAJESTIC LARKSPURS —A strong, 
vigorous type with tali central spike and long 

raceful laterals. Blooms are large and fully double 
Put. 20¢ 

DIANTHUS HEDDENSIS — New heat-resistant 
type. Grows well into summer. Brightly colored 
fringed blooms on 16” stems. Mixed colors. Pkt. 15¢ 

BALSAM, DOUBLE BUSH FLOWERING — A 
Dwarf growing type producing double blooms in 
eg ae above the foliage. Blooms until frost. 
Pkt. 

Cc bk, A SWEET PEAS — Named varie- 
ties of this exceptional new strain that blooms two 
weeks earlier and far into hot summer. Mixed 
colors. Pkt. 15¢ 


Special Flower Show Offer! 


One packet of each of above seeds — $1.25 value for 
only $1.00. At our booth at Flower Show or by mail 
from the store. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 9, Mass. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
se 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Send for Flowerfield’s complete 
— catalogs. Please enclose 
foe with your request for mailing 

and handling. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


OWE rfield 














3 RARE CACTUS 
DAHLIAS 


Wonderful spiky petals — 
different from all other dahlias. Three 
vigorous, named tubers: 

Pink—huge 8 in. flowers 
Oriental Red—incurved petals 


Yellow—mass of blooms 
: $4 00 
$2.10 value...postpaid for 


send to LAGOMARSINO 


America’s Seed Headquarters 


Box 1115—H Sacramento, California 





GOLDEN GARDENS GLADIOLUS 


Our 1948 catalogue will suggest and describe to you 
briefly, the newest and finest gladiolus, includin: 
fragrant varieties. Includ also are the tried an 
true ef the less recent introductions. You will find 
them superior in every respect. May we include 
your name on our mailing list. 


SAMUEL F,. LANTZ 
Golden Gardens Parkesburg, Pa. 











FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INC. | 
Dept. 62, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. | 








Erythroniums 
From page 84 


2. Do not plant the bulbs deeper than 
recommended. The bulbs are unhurt by 
freezing and no depth you would plant 
such smal] bulbs would be below frost line. 
At a greater depth they may come up with 
weak stems. If too deep, they will be smoth- 
ered. The bulbs vary widely in length so no 
base depth can be given. The safest rule is 
to cover two inches over tip of bulb in 
heavier soils and three inches in very light 
soils. 

3. In all regions where there are Summer 
rains foliage on deciduous trees is heavy and 
when it falls it makes a laminated mat 
on the ground. Once all the leaves have 
fallen rake them from your erythronium 
beds. The tender shoots cannot push 
through such a mat of leaves and if they are 
left on the beds, either old or new plantings, 
the bulbs will be smothered. I want particu- 
larly to emphasize this because 95 per cent 
of the failures have been traced either to 
this or too deep planting, but more com- 
monly to allowing the leaf mat to remain. 

I would use no protection. If used, even 
though removed very early in the Spring 
the growth will have started under the 
protection and tender shoots will be ex- 
posed to any extreme cold that may follow. 
Nature takes care of her own and in un- 
protected beds the shoots will only push 
through the surface when it is safe and 
they will be strong and sturdy enough to 
withstand the Spring cold. 

After flowering erythronium growth 
ripens to the ground. The bulbs are un- 
harmed by Summer moisture and may be 
left in the ground. In the West the ground 
is bone dry by late June where most of 
these bulbs are native but in cultivation in 
all regions where artificial watering is 
necessary we find it best to keep the soil 
at least slightly moist all Summer. In the 
East Summer rains will do this but in the 
South and West some moisture should be 
supplied. 

Erythroniums are lovely in broad beds 
and they are most effective planted in little 
colonies among ferns, woodland plants and 
columbines. They are lovely individuals 
and even among other plants should not be 
crowded but rather allowed to stand a 


little aloof to show the beauty of the entire | 


plants. 

There are two groups of erythroniums 
and the requirements differ slightly. The 
first group includes over 30 species and 
varieties, native to the slopes of the warmer 
interior regions in wooded areas or under 
tall brush. Ordinarily the stems are six to 
eight inches tall but in more favorable 


See next page 








For Better Looking Gardens 


S-L-N 
“the Stake with the magic twist” 
PLANT STAKES PLANT SUPPORTS 
Give your garden that NATURAL look 
Circular on Request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 
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ve jaleg of waterlilies, 


Y fish. he’s FREE) 7 


"atic plants 





1638 No. Main Rd., Lilypons, Md. 


411 No. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1638, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


333 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1638, Chicago, Ill. 





COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 
° .. SCREENED 
° .. SHREDDED 
° ..GROUND 
° ..MIXED 








Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 


d tough organic mat- 
ny oor through rollin 
screens, wet or fine as wan 

— perfora screens. Free compost 


W-W W-W GRINDER CORP. wicsith ‘kansas 











Do You Hear? 





NESSNeISS aS 
NOT ily 


*ARDEN PROGRAM 





SETH L. KELSEY 
Thursdays 12:35 P.M. WHDH 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Garden Program 

Seth L. Kelsey brings: pe oad aia on gardening 
e Answers to g r Discussion of 
related t e Freq t cemented with distin- 
guished quests e News of the Society and the 
magazine Horticulture. 

LISTEN FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL CONTESTS 
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For Easier Reading 


A magnifying glass framed in pleasingly light, 
transparent Lucite takes in a column of type. Won- 
derful aid in reading small type, telephone books, 
maps, charts or for inspecting stamp and coin collec- 
tions. Measures 3” by 14”. 


$3.65 Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


Te Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. D3 Dedham, Mass. 





























THIS WAY» 
TO FIRE SAFETY > 


Here’s how to end worry about fire 
“PROTECTOWIRE” detects fire when 


it is still small enough to be easily put 











out. It warns you automatically before 
fire gains headway. 

“PROTECTOWIRE” also prevents 
fire by warning of dangerous heat be- 
tore fire breaks out 

And best of all "PROTECTOWIRE” 
is easily installed anywhere, unnotice- 
able and inexpensive. Approved by all 
authorities and proven through years of 
service. 


Modern Automatic Fire Alarm Protection 
For Anything That Will Burn 


rs) ) 
SPROTECTOURE 
For Free Literature 


Write Dept. E10 
THE PROTECTOWIRE CO. 


Hanover, Mass, 

















The Pre-Fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! One box does the 
work of two. Novel take-apart 
feature helps save time and fuss 
when it’s compost-turning time. 
Designed so you can erect 
and re-assemble in a few 
minutes. No tools required. 
Ruggedly constructed. Complete 


of only 3 pre-assembled sections. 
You tasten front slats as heap 
builds up. 

HOW TO USE 
Ist Stage — Erection. Bolt pre 
drilled sections together 
front slat. Fill with compost ma 





Lhe , terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
Af A» A quired. 

ISS 2nd Stage — Time to turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
‘A 2nd arrangement. Transfer ma 


iY 4 terial into box. Makes enough 
” v4 finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
¢ ft. — 2” deep. 
(2) r } BOX Shipped knockdown. Satisfac- 
4 tion guaranteed or money re- 
SET UP funded. 


FOR SECOND STAGE ONLY $18.75 Complete 


Shipping charges extra 





WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
WILLOW GROVE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Erythroniums 
From preceeding page 


situations may be up to 15 inches and bear 
from one to several flowers. In some species 
the flowers are three inches across in others 
up to five inches. 

They are found as a rule in rather poor 
soils, perhaps clay, gritty loam or deep 
shale. Again it may be a forest soil rich in 
humus. The shade may be dense, moderate 
or light but in cultivation the finest blooms 
will be obtained in a moderate shade. This 
group will stand poorer conditions and do 
with less moisture. Excelling in all regions, 
it is the only one recommended for the 
warmer portions of the South and West. 

Some of the species have never been in 
commerce and some do not thrive in low 
altitudes but are usually obtainable and 
among the very loveliest are E. californicum, 
citrinum, multiscapoideum, hendersoni, tuo- 
lumnensis and the finest of all the very fra- 
grant californicum bicolor. 

Members of the revolutum group are 
found in the cooler coastal regions where the 
air is moist and are usually in somewhat 
heavier soils which retain their moisture 
well through the Summer. The stems are 
stout and up to 18 inches tall and usually 
bear but a single flower. It is in this group 
that we find the lovely lavender, lilac, pink 
and rose varieties. They are best in moder- 
ately heavy loam or gritty clay soils with 
constant moderate to deep shade and where 
moisture is easily maintained. They should 
have some moisture all Summer. Those 
usually obtainable and, incidentally, the 
finest are Lilac-Pink Beauty, Rose Beauty, 
E. revolutum johnsoni, Purdy’s White and 
E. revolutum praecox. Some of these names 
sound like horticultural varieties but they 
are all lovely local native forms and these 
names are used because botanists have 
never supplied varietal names. 

For those who would like to grow them in 
pots the best species are E. californicum, 
californicum bicolor, multiscapoideum and 
hendersoni. They will not tolerate bottom 
heat but potted and well-rooted, they may 
be taken into a sun-heated greenhouse, 
porch or heated greenhouse at 55 to 65 
degrees and will flower weeks ahead of 
those in the open. 


PHLOX-ELLINGWOOD 


NEW, DWARF, LOW BRANCHED 
DELICATE PINK 
$1.00 each 


FREDERIC J. REA 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


Strong Flowering Plants ¢ 
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ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, WN. J. 





| East Providence 


ao " 
Cultivated H 


HARDY CLIMBING 


Large collection of modern types 





Easy to grow — long to live 


BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


A new race from hardier species 


great vigor. 


splendid colors. 


FLORIBUNDA 
SUB-ZERO ROSES 


See them in Bloom. 


See us at Booth 35 
Boston Spring Flower Show 


$18 to $20 per dozen 


Ask for Circular 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, Jr. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Great demand. Wonderfully flavored berry. Big profit 
— runs around one thousand dollars per acre. Order 
early. Great landscape plant with luscious berries. 
The leading fruit plant. Varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, 
Cabot, Jersey, Pioneer, Burlington, Dixie, Wey 
mouth, Atlantic, Pemberton, June, Concord. One, 
two, three, four years. List sent. 

FOUR-YEAR BLUEBERRIES — Jersey and Ran 
cocas. Big plants. Bear this summer. None better. 
OTHER BERRY PLANTS — Blackberry, Rasp 
berry, Currant, Grape vines, Gooseberries, Dewberry, 
Blueberry, Fruit trees, Pot and Field grown Strawberry, 
Boysenberry, Youngberry, Nectarberry. List sent. 
CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS ROOTS — California 
Asparagus roots — growing tops do not split open — 
can cut two feet high. Also Martha ashington 
asparagus roots 2 and 3 years. Rhubarb, Horse Radish 
roots. List Sent. 


WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY 
WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


of 


ROSES 


Rhode Island 


y bridized__ 














EXCLUSIVE IMPORTERS 


CHOICE AND UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS, GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, 


CRINUM, NAEGELIAS, ACHIMENES, 

ISMENES, GLORIOSA, TIGRIDIA, 

ALSTROEMERIA, AND SOLID COLOR 
AMARYLLIS 


Direct from originators 


THE BARNES IMPORTERS 


East Aurora 2 New York 





WRITE FOR SPRING LIST 























Plan to 
Plant 
Some 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in your Garden This Spring 


WRITE NOW for my catalog No. J 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 
Port Chester - 


New York 


King Street opposite Comly Ave. 





It tells the 
WHY-WHEN-WHERE and HOW of these trees. 














Featuring the newest 
and finest Seeds, Bulbs 











and Plants ... many introduced by 
us for the first time this year... 
112 pages profusely illustrated, with 
16 pages in full color. 

You will find a wide range of vege- 
tables and flowers, bulbs, perennial 
plants and the most modern garden 
supplies . . probably the most 
complete catalog in the country. 





For a Velvety, Permanent Lawn 


SOW 
STAIGREEN 








LAWN SEED 


5 Ibs.,$4.75 10 Ibs., 59.25 
25 \bs., $22 

















Write for your Free Catalog today 





Stimmé alee 


132-138 Church St., Dept.HO, N.Y. 8 











Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 


% White Plains, N.Y. Hempstead. L. I. J 


mel 


| Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. | 








Our Specialty, Field-grown stock exclu- 
sively, NEW VARIETIES. FREE 1948 
CATALOG describes feather and spidery 
types, large flowering exhibition and 
commercial, new English varieties, pom- 
pon, single, anemone, cascade and hardy 
types. Color plates, general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions for training 
cascades. 


BLANCHARD GARDENS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Dept. H, 1137 Fairview Ave., Arcadia, California 





| 











Garden Clubs 
From page 101 
Southern Brookline Club 


The Southern Brookline (Mass.) Garden 
Club will present Mrs. Philip Erhorn, noted 
New York lecturer, April 2 at 2:00 p.s. at 
the Edith C. Baker School, Beverly Road, 
Chestnut Hill. Mrs. Erhorn, an authority 
on flower arranging, will give a lecture and 
demonstration modern and Flemish 
flower arrangements. Members and friends 
of neighboring garden clubs are welcome. 


on 


Garden Club Activities 


A contest is on in New Hampshire to 
stimulate interest in roadside beautifica- 
tion. It is open to both individuals and 
garden clubs of the state. A private citizen 
of Melville Village has offered prizes up to 
$1000. In Durham the Garden Club is 
going to eradicate poison ivy and generally 
clean up the roadside for its mile entry. 

The Wilton, Conn. Garden Club took 
over the old town hall after a new one was 
built. It is called the Wilton Garden Center 
and is used for meetings and flower shows. 
The Summer show of 1947 featured rooms 
furnished with antique furniture owned by 
members and decorated each to suit the 
type of room. 

The Shelburne Falls, Mass. Garden Club 
for many years has kept an abandoned 
bridge in constant bloom by planting small 
evergreens, annuals, and perennials along its 
side. The roadway of the bridge was turfed 
over, and is used as a footpath now. The 
town water supply pipe runs underneath 
the bridge so the watering problem was 
easily solved. The bridge is near the center 
of the town and is a joy to the eye of every- 
body entering or leaving Shelburne Falls. 

Epping, N. H., has signs erected at its 
town line by the Garden Club which read: 
“Epping, N. H., Founded 1741 Garden 
Club of Epping,” while the New Canaan, 
Conn., Garden Club has joined with the 
Bird Protective Society and the National 
Audubon Society in sponsoring a program 
of five lectures illustrated by colored mov- 
ing pictures. 

JEAN CowLeEs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
See next page 





Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1948 CATALOGUE, the inost compre- 
hensive published, 2444 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an 
up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selec- 
tion of Herbaceous, alpine plant and 
shrub seeds. Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, LTD. 
Ipswich, England 











The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


of Framingham 
offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 
HOMER K. DODGE 
Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 
DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 
Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
Framingham 5502 
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Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 
Box 338 BRISTOL, PA. 








ALUMINUM 
WINDOW TRAY 
27” long x 6144" wide x 1144” deep 


Tray and 2 Brackets 


An inal Indoor Plant Aid 

a hays Rests in Restraining $] yy i 5 

Brackets Attaching to a Win- POSTPAID 

dow Sill as Narrow as 24 Ideal for 
African Violets 


Inches. No Leaks—No Rust— 
G.S. THOMPSON, Newtown 5, Pa. 





(Moss Green Finish) 





STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


Our New 1948 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 














_ FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 





Hardy in This Cold Country 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H 


Barre, Vermont 





SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 
6 ft. sash. mplete with garden frames. 
Finest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil heating Me - Write for 


- ey folder with — ape, table 
_for starting vegetable an lower 
seedlings. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


Irvington, N. Y. 
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Like Holly? Afraid you cannot grow 
it? Good News! You can now grow 
Holly Ilex opaca in the Northern 
states, including all New England. 


“NATURE PACKED” 


HOLLY 


new — nothing like them anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet. 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N.J. 














Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $158. See it at the Flower | 
Shows. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 70,N.Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


ORLYT he PRE-ASSEMBLED 
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GREENHOUSE 
ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The very highest development in hardy early flowering 
gardenChrysanthemums. August and September blooming. 


Bronze Supreme—Immense incurved bronze. 
Golden Sensation—Extra early incurved. 
Caribou Rose—Deep Rose. Reflexed. 

Mrs. T. Guthrie—Red and Gold. 
Modesty—Lovely pale pink. 
Conqueror—Huge, brilliant red. 

Border White—Finest early white. 


One each labelled $2.00 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants 
— it pronounces all ames! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Ave. Box H Spokane 11, Washington 








EV 3-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 














New! REGAL ALBUM 


The new pure white Regal Lily. We have a 
limited number —18-20 cm. $1.00 each. 
3 for $2.75 post paid. 

The Dayton Perennial Gardens 
3316 N. Dixie Drive, Dept. B., Dayton 5, O. 














THE MOST 


Catalogue 
upon request 
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Men’s Garden Clubs to Meet | 


The Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 
Inc., will hold their 18th Annual Conven- | 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., April 7-10, 1948. The | 
time was selected to coincide with the time | 
of the year when Atlanta is at its best, | 
when the flowering dogwoods, azaleas and 
hundreds of other flowering shrubs and 
Spring bulbs are in full bloom, putting 


_ Atlanta’s gardens at their best. A tour of 


some of our outstanding gardens will be 
one of the features of the convention. 


| Another feature will be a trip to Fernbank 


Forest, a heritage of 70 acres of untouched | 


_ native forest devoted to a new and unique | 


educational opportunity for children of 
metropolitan Atlanta. 

No meeting in the South would be com- 
plete without a real “sure enough” bar- 
becue with all the trimmings including the 
famous Brunswick stew. This will be 
another feature that will end a day of | 


| garden tours. Another big event at tiie 


time of the convention will be the mam- 


| moth tulip show that will be held in the 
| Atlanta Municipal Auditorium. Hurt Park, 


adjoining the auditorium, has been planted 
with 25,000 tulips and 5,000 pansy plants 
to augment the blooms in the show. 


|New Camellia Society 


N. L. Hasty Jr., of Orlando, Fla., has 
been elected president of the new Camellia 
Society of Central Florida. Mrs. G. B. 
Fishback is secretary and C. H. Brame 
treasurer. 


Irving President 

Dr. Albert J. Irving was elected president 
of the Men’s Garden Club of New York at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
held at the Hotel Victoria, January 8. 
Others elected Milton L. Cornell, 
first vice president; Ralph Bailey, 2nd 


were 


_ vice president; William Van Jahnke, treas- 


urer; John F. Struse, Jr., secretary; and 
Edward F. Korbel, director. 


Maryland Judging School 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land are sponsoring their Fourth Judging 
School in the auditorium of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, March 30, 31 and April 1. 
The speakers and their subjects will be: 


| Mrs. Philip E. Erhorn, Flower Show Prac- 


COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


Rhododendron Hybrids 


IN AMERICA 


Henny & Brydon Inc. 


tice; Dr. R. C. Allen, Horticulture; Mrs. 
M. Cochrane Cole, Design and Color in 
Flower Arrangement. 
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ARISTOCRAT 
OF THE 
CLIMBERS 


‘deal for 
Arbor, Fence, Trellis or Wall 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple. 
RAMONA. Lavender-blue. 

MME. BARON-VEILLARD. Lilac-rose. 
3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 

Postpaid in U.S. A. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our colorful, informative 
new 1948 Catalog. It's FREE! 


JAMES I. CEORCE & SON 
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NOVEL DISH GARDEN PLANTS 


A colorful touch of desert beauty for the home! 
Flowering cacti and succulents from many corners 
of the earth! Easy to grow indoors or outdoors 
Ideal for rock gardens. Cultural instructions in 
cluded. 12 plants $1.95 postpaid. Larger labeled 
assortments at $3.45 and $4.95 have more rare 
varieties. Order now 
BLANCHARD GARD} NS 

1137 Fairview Ave. (Dept. H.) Arcadia, Calif. 
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Tuberous-rooted BEGONIA 


My business was started as a hobby, and when 
you do a thing for the love of it, you do your 
best and not your cheapest or your quickest. High 
quality has always been my first consideration. 


Ideal for shaded locations 


For the most impressive showing — the Camellia 
— Rose and Fimbriata or Carnation type are 
leaders. Pendula Begonias with myriads of 
drooping flowers are ideal for shaded porch or 
terrace, in boxes or baskets. 


$4, $6, $7.50 per dozen 


Exhibition size Begonias for the connoisseur. 
Our staked stock, marked while in bloom for 
magnificent form and color, will give you blooms 
5 to 8 inches in diameter. In 17 colors from 
white, yellow, pink, salmon, through all shades 
of red, rose and scarlet and combinations. 


$10 per dozen 


If you wish to choose varieties according to 
your own color choice, take advantage of our 
very informative 1948 Catalogue 3. Write early 
as the edition is limited. 


HOWARD R. RICH - Atlantic, Maine 
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FREEDOM 


FOOD FOR 


PEAS 
BEANS 
LIMA BEANS 
SWEET CORN 


person 


SEED PROTECTANT 


reduces the risk of seed decay and 
helps prevent ‘‘damping-off”’ even 
in cold weather. 





The result? A stronger stand and 
a bigger yield! 

SPERGON is safe and easy to use. 
Economical, too! 

Ask for SPERGON at your local 
seed store. Full directions for use are 
on the package. 
$ .25 
$1.00 


1 oz. envelope 


5 oz. container . 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER* NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Powe: Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Easy Terms . Write Today 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. X 
1084 33rd Ave. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest lists seeds of the less usual species, 
alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics 
and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


I 
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Bic 48-page SPRING CATALOG shows in 
Bott COLOR — hundreds of newest and 
most popular roses and perennials, including 
1948 All-America Prize Winners. Catalog also 
provides garden hints, helps planning, shows 
how to save money. All roses offered are 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
AND BLOOM IN YOUR 
GARDEN next Summer 
Supply strictly limited, so 
mail coupon todsy to 
Jackson & Perkins Co., 49 Rose 
Lane, Newark, New YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
49 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 


FREE, your new Spring 1948 











Wor'ld's Largest 
Rose Growers 






Send me 
Catalog 
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Hee! 


As usual, the catalog of the D. Landreth 
Seed Co., America’s oldest seed house, is a 
very complete one carrying a full line of 
flower and vegetable seeds as well as 
sundries and plants. The address is Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

From Carmel, Calif. comes the descrip- 
tive price list of Lester Rowntree and E. K. 
Balls dealing almost exclusively with the 
seeds of California wild flowers — annuals, 
perennials and shrubs. It is one of the most 
complete of its kind. 

The Noweta Gardens, St. Charles, Minn., 
offers a wide selection of choice gladioli of 
both new and somewhat older varieties, 
one of the features being the small-flowered 
Little Sweetheart. 


ATALO 








Breck’s of Boston, another one of the | 


nation’s oldest seedhouses, puts out one of 
the most complete and colorful seed cata- 
logs. Both flowers and vegetables are il- 
lustrated in color making it one of the 
finest illustrated catalogs in the seed trade. 

The Armstrong Nurseries of Niles, Calif., 
presents an extremely wide selection of 
trees, plants and shrubs for the West Coast 
and other warm sections. Roses are a 
special feature as well as many subjects 
which make excellent greenhouse and con- 
servatory subjects in other parts of the 
country. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia 
3, now in its 110th year, is also one 
of the famous names in the seed world. 
As always, its catalog is unusually compre- 
hensive in its selection of flower and vege- 
table seeds, plants and sundries. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., 
New York 7 is now celebrating its 101st 
year. Its slogan “Everything for the Gar- 
den” is as true now as it was many years 


ago, as its latest catalog will testify. One | 


of its features is the planned garden pack- 
ages of vegetable seeds for gardens of 
various sizes. 

The name, W. F. Allen Company is 
practically synonymous with strawberries. 
Located in Salisbury, Md., in the heart of 
a famous strawberry section, the company 
is one of the most famous in its field. 

The 1948 seed annual of Stumpp and 
Walter, 132-138 Church Street, New York 8 
is again unusually complete and compre- 
hensive. In addition to its flower and 
vegetable seeds, plants and sundries it 
carries a wide selection of unusual food 
specialties. 

The latest Orchard and Farm Book of the 
California Nursery Co., Niles, Calif. 


again an excellent source of rare and un- 


is 





“The World’s 
Finest 


Plant Food” 


‘PLANT FOOO 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 




















$$ 


| °48 All America-Selections 


see how they grow! 


® Marigold, RED HEAD 
Pkt. 25¢; large pkt. 75¢ 


® Petunia, PINK SENSATION 
Original pkts. only 50¢ 
® Cosmos, RADIANCE 
Pkt. 25¢; large pkt. 75¢ 


Special Offer! — 1 pkt. of each 85¢ 
Order new! 





. They're well described in 
OUR 1948 GARDEN BOOK 
Write for your copy today! 











518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 




















IT’S MAPLE SUGAR TIME 
in WARREN, 


Order your maple 
sugar products di- 
rect from us here 
in the maple sugar 
country. 





1 Ib. box 
maple sugar creams 
1.95 postpaid 


m= 


1 Ib. Loaf Maple Sugar 
(Directions in- 
cluded for dis- 
solving right 
back to pure Vermont maple syrup) 
Postpaid $1.45; 5 for $6.85 





Maple Cream Butter 
Delicious, 1 Ib. jar 


postpaid $1.74 





| 
Marte SUGAR | 


| PURE VERMONT 5 Ib. Pail Soft Maple Sugar 
The old-fashioned way to buy pure 
Vermont maple sugar .. . best 
quality ... 5 lb. pail of 1948 soft 


maple sugar shipped in special car 


ton. Postpaid $6.95 
1948 Maple Syrup prices on request 


THE VERMONT STORE, Inc. 


Warren, Vermont 

















FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 






3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 


Start 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in rich, 
shady soii. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camellia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
ly. Order now for 
choicest bulbs. 


'SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 
Double orders 50 Bulbs $3.00 


allowed 
8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL °c Morrow, Ohio 















Strikingly veined and cj 
variegated foliage, in4@i-{Uya-F5 


crt te as wy white C4 3 


plants; splendid in garden shade. 
(Fine foliage for flower arrange- 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 


f W.Atlee Burpee Co. 


431 Burpee Bidg. OR 431 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








HORTICULTURE 























FREE RECIPE 
- 


| Tele) 4 








Write for your copy— Booklet "H” 





ASGROW SEEDS 
wees he 







House flants, also 
Porch, and Outdoors 
=) Few house plants pow so 
quickly and so easily. Will 
“ bloom as long as 4 months. 
a Gorgeous flowers 3 to 4 in. 
across in scarlet, crimson, 
pink, blue, violet, mixed. 
“ Large bulbs, will last for 
ee ears. Directions included. 
Say ailed d, ordernow: 
$1.;10, $3. 






VES CS) 40cea.;3 

Bur pec aS . ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Catalog 431 Burpee Bidg. ,, 431 Burpee Bidg. 
FREE Philadelphia32. Pa, Clinton, low? 











BEFORE YOU BUY 


se ANY TRAGTOR- 


, SEE THE POWERFUL 

he S-HP GRAVELY—the 
world’s finest, yet most 
moderately priced Garden 
Tractor...Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 


tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


StS S 
OD aie a 


FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box {317 Dunbar, W.Va. 











MORE GARDEN BEAUTY 
and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 

DAYLILIES 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 438 Weiser Park, Pa. 





















2 ELECTRIC SEED “Sana 
GRO-QUICK *3:5 HEATER SS. 
SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. Sogwen, mS 
——CUT GERMINATION TIME 7s. ROOT CUT- > 7 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Coble for LA . 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials Lpyf 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR.CABLE 7S 5 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft. $5.35. SR. . d 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. MONEY-BACK 

PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 















GRO-QUICK 358. w.nueon sx. CHICAGO 10. 1LL,2 













*ARROW- 


APPROVED CANADIAN PEAT MOSS 
for those lovely spring and summer lawns and ‘gar- 
dens. Machine in moisture-proof bales. 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 
122B Chambers St., NewYork, U.S.A. 
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usual plant materials not only for the 
West Coast but also for a large part of the 
South and for greenhouse gardeners every- 
where. Along with the ornamental plants 
is a selection of choice fruits. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store of Chicago, and 
New York also publishes one of the most 
colorful catalogs in its field, being illustrated 
almost completely in color. Vaughan’s also 
maintains extensive nurseries at Western 
Springs, Ill. 

Over 300 varieties of camellias as well as 


some choice rhododendrons and azaleas are | 


offered in the price list of the Portland 
(Ore.) Camellia Nursery, making it one of 
the largest selections in this country. It 
contains no illustrations but is of particular 
value to the camellia fancier. 

Also from the West Coast comes the seed 
catalog of Aggeler & Musser in Los Angeles, 
one of the best-known companies in that 
part of United States. Of particular in- 
terest are the cultural charts for both vege- 


_ table and field crops. 


Undoubtedly the finest catalog published 


| in the United States is that of Wayside 
_ Gardens, Mentor, Ohio and Glen Head, 
N. Y. Not only does it include almost all | 
the unusual and worthwhile perennials that | 








will grow in the northern states but also | 
| a very wide selection of choice woody | 


plants, roses and a complete line of Sutton’s 
seeds. Among the noteworthy introductions 
this year is the new lilac, Clarke’s Giant. 








A charge of 50 cents is made for this | 


catalog. 
The name H. G. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga., 


is a famous one in the South for. seeds, 


plants and bulbs of all kinds suited to the | 


warmer portions of the country. Among its 
featured offerings this year are Red Heart 
Super Stone Mountain watermelon and the 
Nevermiss Scuppernong grape. 

Those preferring rare and unusual bulbs 
will be particularly interested in the Spring 
catalog of Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif. 
It includes bulbs for both pot and outside 
culture as well as some orchids, together 
with cultural directions. 

Buist’s 120th Garden Guide (Phila- 
delphia 5) uses no colored illustrations 
inside. Nevertheless, it is another of our 
most complete and reliable of catalogs, 
containing more complete descriptions than 


Introducing DREAM 
GIRL 


Our New Hardy 
A lovely formal flower of deep lavender pink. A gem for 








CHRYSANTHEMUM 








YoU 


can have a 


BSbyl lV 





GAVRIDIIN 


with 


PRRRYS 
SEEDS 


* 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT 31 e SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber" on “THE GARDEN 
GATE" — Saturdays, 10:00 A.M. — EST — CBS. 











the garden; a dream for cutting. Send for descriptive folder | 


of this and other outstanding varieties. 
FLORALANE NURSERY South Haven, Michigan 





DELIGHTFUL NOVELTY SALT & PEPPER | 


SHAKERS IN A QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED 
HURRICANE LAMP DESIGN 


Gleaming nickel-silver non- 
corrode bases with crystal clear 
durable plastic chimneys. Ideal 
as shower gifts, table prizes, 
also for knick-knmack shelves. 


$1.25 per set POSTPAID. 





Dept.H 
9012 Miles Park 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


PARK GIFT SHOPPE | 


SPECIAL—limited time only! 


BOTH FOR ONLY... $1.29 
Qt. size plus sprayer ..... $2.98 


[EASY WAY / 


No more back-breaking weed-digging! 
Ugly weeds die, roots and all! Weed-No- 
More doesn’t harm common lawn grasses. 












$1.00 can of Weed-No-More 
and 59c Automatic Sprayer 


At paint, hardware, garden-supply, 
depariment, and drug stores. 


iN. a) ‘A 
! 


proouct of SHERWIN-WILLIAMS arcane 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


present 
A NEW Shrub Rose 


AUTUMN BOUQUET 


You can be the first to plant this desirable 
ever-blooming pink shrub Rose of many 
uses. Beautiful carmine-rose-pink blooms, 
with 50 to 60 petals gracefully arranged. 
Will provide bouquets of long-stemmed 
beauties for cutting or landscape beauty 
from June through October. Established 
plants grow to about 5 feet. Blooms the 
first year. $2.00 each. 3 for $5.00. 


All the above prices are postpaid within 500 
miles of New York City: add 10% 


for postage outside this area 


SEND for our 
GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY CATA- 
LOGUE, celebrating 
our “50th Year of 
Growing”—features 
Roses of Yesterday 
and Today; Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Ever- 
green Trees and 
Shrubs; Vines; Perennials 





Ground 


and 
Covers; and a host of other rare and unusual 
‘*Garden Gems.” 


Mailed free east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record will 
receive their copy automatically 


# DON’T MISS our outstanding exhibit at the 
NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW! 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen & Plantsmen 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors Always Welcome 








ESPALIERS-- trained Fruit Trees 


lhe pride of all Garden Lovers. Fruitful and Decora- 

tive on buildings or trellis 

WRITE NOW for my illustrated catalog No. J 

the result of my specializing exclusively in propa 
gating the finest American and European varieties of 

these trees. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 
Port Chester - New York 


King St. opposite Coml’y Ave. 















Tools and Gadgets 
From page 86 


available to serve the same purpose. In- 
stalled on the front space bar of the average 
mower, it supports the mower when one 
wheel is in the air. 

A new aluminum label has just been put 
out embracing a novel feature. It has two 
prongs which may be either inserted through 
two holes or wrapped around the stem in a 
spiral fashion to allow growth without 
binding. 

Window-box gardeners will be interested 
in an expandable window greenhouse. It 


| will fit any windowsill from 24 to 36 inches 


wide and is made of aluminum. The height 
is 12 inches and the front faced with glass. 
Heat is furnished by the sun by day and 
from the house at night. 

















Electric heater for greenhouse 
One more aluminum gadget is a light- 
weight scythe snath. According to reports, 
it is not only easier to handle but is unaf- 
fected by weather. 

Last but not least is the new Cape Cod 
weeder, small, angular and knife-like, which 
may be used for stirring the soil, weeding, 
making rows for and covering seed as well 


| as cutting asparagus. 








L 


Controls Plant Diseases 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
AT THE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


See our: 
CEDAR FENCES 
All types. Picket, Screen, Hurdle, Post 
and Rail. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
Made in sections. Easily erected by 
anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable, smooth, _ rustic 
Leave outdoors in any weather. 


cedar. 


TAKE HOME OUR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 
WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 





























ASK QUESTIONS OF OUR 
ATTENDANTS 





. 767 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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. WATER LILIES 
: AQUATIC PLANTS 
-" Ornamental POOL FISH: 


ae "Get-Acquainted” Offer ; 


° 8-Plant Pool Collecti s 3 Water 
Hyacinths (blue), 3 Parrot Feather (green), 
, 2 Water Poppies (yellow). $1 postpaid. 
eo *° Cash with order. _ 





Free Catalog. write for this beautiful 

24-page book. Tells how to beautify 

your water garden or build your own : 
: pool. Lists, describes lilies, - ° 

plants, fish, in detail. Excel- 

lent reference book. Send 

15* postage for Canada. 


NOLT'S PONDS. 


Box 48 , SILVER SPRING, PA. 



















for 
HARDY PLANTS AND PANSIES 


See 
RENAUD’S PERENNIALS 


High Street + Foxboro, Mass. 








| 





FLOWER LOVERS 


and receive your free copy of ‘‘How to Grow 12 
Ditferent Flower Bulbs.’ o dues or obligations. You 
too can enjoy continuous bloom in your living room 
throughout the year. Enclose one dollar with name- 
address You will receive by return mail, postpaid this 
month's carton of rare flower bulbs guaranteed to 
grow in home or office. Send your dollar today to — 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 








Join the Bulb of the 
Month Club Now 











B-53 Dundee, Illinois 
IERBS 12 Pkts...... $1.00 
18 Pkts...... $1.40 
(| Coriander Anise [| Borage [| Cress [| Savory 
| Basil [| } Caraway [| Moss Parsley = Root Parsley 
J Chicory | Pepper Grass [| Fennel | | Leaf Parsley 
Catrip Dill Marjoram a Nastavtom [_] Sage 


Family-sized pkts. Postpaid. Your choice 
HERES by Kennedy - 


> o> Se ae Se Ge Ge ae Ge Ge Ge Gt ae Gt oe oe ee oe on oe am ows 
SEO ee a a ae ae ee ae ae ee ae ee de eat eae oe ee ae 


Sharon, Mass. 
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: 
NEW CATALOG, features world’s § 
finest PERENNIALS, ROSES, BULBS, § 
etc. for spring planting. ; 

Write for your free copy today P 
CARROLL GARDENS - 
Box A Westminster, Md. § 
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edges or specimen trees. Five year 
old, be to 12i Zea" gay 
ing time. Folder on Forest, Trees, 
Ornamentals. FREE. ‘Address t below. 
We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, prices. 


nches. Sent pestaase e 
Gert XMAS TREE, 
MUSSER FORESTS, inc. indiana, Penna. 














TUBEROUS 









Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
VALE 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
431 on Building 
Clinton, lowa 


HORTICULTURE 
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ever. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 
following genera: 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLE YAS 
LAELICATTHLE YAS CYPRIDEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 


List available: March 1948. If interested, and you are 
not on our mailing list, a postal card from you will 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 














It 1S pu Oregon Grown Stock 


ROSE FESTIVAL Rose-pink 
Self. Each $2.50; 3 for $6.50 
GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Enormous Cream. Each $2.00; 3 for 
$5.00 







Write for Catalog illustrated in color, describing the 
finest varieties availa 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 








Glorious 
large double 
— upto 
in. across! : 
Ne ae, carnation- 
flowered, chrysanthemum- 
flowered, all colors mixed. 

Easy to grow--brilliant all 
summer and fall. 75c-Packet 
seeds postpaid for only 10c! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
nn diekin by or 43! Burpee Bldg. 

2, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


GROW GLADS 


ORCHID, BEAUTY 


50 Garden mixture, $4.50; 50 Deluxe mixture, 
$6.50, postpaid. List — moderate priced and small flower- 
ing varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Frank H. —s - Southport, Conn. 


7 Write for illustrated 
Mi Veelas} CATALOG of 
oe mim GROWN 
\ 
Ko ay Color 


E. A. MciILHENNY 


Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH” 
Specialist in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 
LANDSCAPE PLANTS. 

Now ready: Translations of Rare Camellia 
Books; for further information on these, ad- 
dress: 

E. A. McILHENNY 



























bined Re and Sandy a4 
Box 5076, Portland 13, vt. Jo 











Avery Island, La. 

















Selected choice strains of: 
Ceanothus prostratus 
Silene hookeri 
Each package $.50, the three for $1.25. Send 3c stamp 
for complete list of rare Western native seeds. 


MARCEL LE PINIEC 
Route 1, Box 65a Jacksonville, Oregon 


Iris tenax 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 
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RARE AND UNUSUAL SEEDS 


Plant Prize-Winning | 





GARDEN LABELS 





LABELS 
120 FOR $1.00 
2 DOZ. FOR 25¢ 


Easily printed with pencil, or in your typewriter, on special 
SOFT TEMPER, ALUMINUM ALLOY 
Also supplied in strips, 8"x!/2", this material provides the 
most convenient a ‘indestructible ble plant label ever de- 
vised, serving either as label or permanent plant tie. 
8-INCH LABELS — 500 FOR $2.25; 1,000 FOR $4.00 
FOR POTS - GREENHOUSE - GARDEN 
(Please Secify Type Preferred) 
EMBOSSED (31/,"x!") or STRIP LABELS 
ELLIS arves co. 


2020 Grand Avenue St. Paul 5, Minn. 














POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT — Gardener. New England pre- 
ferred. English, married, 44 years old. Two children 
school age. Experienced all phases of horticulture, 
excellent references, like cottage. Available March 1. 
Box 3, HORTICULTURE. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER, 


children. Ex 
Box 9, HORTICULTURE 
HEAD ‘GARDENER or superintendent. Requires 
immediate appointment. Age 40. Married, no children. 
American. Experienced, all departments sober and 
industrious. **A. B.”” % WILLIAM M. HUNT & 
COMPANY, INC., 115 West 45th Street, New 
York, 19, N. Y. 

GARDENER. If you want your lawns, shrubs, gardens 
to be taken care respectfully, fruitfully for coming sum- 
mer and future, — be assured of work done faithfully 
by day or month, when you're on vacation or at home, 
call ANTHONY, Com. 8704, Boston. 


HEAD GARDENER, ausesied. industrious, thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of greenhouse and estate work. 
Excellent references. Box 97, HORTICULTURE. 


HELP WANTED — I want to make contact with pri- 
vate party who is looking for a reliable honest man and 
wife as caretakers, for their small farm or ranch. Con- 
genial. Don’t drink. Age 47. Nova Scotian. Excellent 
references. Box 5, HORTICULTURE. 








married, 
rienced god reliable, 


age 41, no 
good references. 











GARDENER, superintendent. Married. long experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture, best references. 432 


High Ridge Road, Stamford, Conn. ad 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cent a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.5 50, payable in advance. 








HOME INDUST? RY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupatic yn. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 23, Box 
488, Roscoe, Calif. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — 32 distinct named varieties. 
Send for free descriptive list. TINARI FLORAL GAR- 
DENS, Saintpaulia Growers and Specialists, Dept. 
H, Bethayres, Pa. 


VENNARD’S GLADIOLUS: We grow 140 varieties of 
the better Glads; Postal for Catalogue. Try the Beauti- 
ful Buckeye Bronze and Golden Teton. $7 per hundred 
for large bulbs. Will thrill you. VENNARDS NURS- 
ERY, Box 394-H, Sioux ux City, lowa. 

WILD FLOWERS and d FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Pree Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


Read booklet 























“PLOW NOT. — WEED NOT,” 
“Friend of the Lazy Gardener.’’ $1.00 Bill. LIGHT- 
NING SPEED MFG. CO., 115 H. Streator, Illinois. 


GLADIOLUS — 65 medium size bulbs (4%” to 1"). 
Famous Gladland Mixture — at least 25 varieties guar- 
anteed for $2.00 post-paid. Free with above — our 1948 
gladiolus catalog, most complete published — four pages 
in color, describing and pricing 430 varieties of superior 
gladiolus, with more than twenty pages of cultural 
information and other speciai features. For catalog alone 
remit 25¢ in stamps, credited on first order. 20 page 
price list free. GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 


THE GARDENERS COOK BOOK. Over 1000 choice 

signed recipes from American Garden Club members. 

$3 postpaid. HOUSTON COUNCIL OF GARDEN 

— 2007 River Oaks Boulevard, Houston 6, 
exas. 











“HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS,”’ a 12-page pamphlet, 
25¢. Spring bulb catalog, listing Begonias, Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, Achimines, Amaryllis, Orchids, and many 
other bulbs, with many special articles on how to grow 
them, is free for a port card request. CECIL HOUDY- 
SHEL, Dept. H, Verne, California. 


NEW PLANT CREATIONS developed by New Hamp- 
shire University for northern gardens. List. PINE- 
a al NURSERIES, Hampton Route, Exeter, 
N. H. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — 100 medium sized mixed 
bulbs $2.50 post-paid. 100 small size $2.00 post-paid. 
10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize 
winning varieties. SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampten, 
Michigan. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and and conservatory plants. 
Send for list “E."’ JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


POEMS WANTED (or | musical setting. Send poem for 
immediate consideration. HAMANN SERVICE, 608 
Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


POST YOUR |} PROPERTY. “No Trespassing, etc.’ 
Timely, long-lasting weatherproof, enamel finish cloth 
signs 9 x 12. Also “Fire Warning, etc.’’ and three other 
property protection signs of cloth and cardboard. Trial 
order, five assorted signs $1.00 postpaid. THURE 
HOLM, 25 Sheridan Drive, Milton 86, Mass. 


HARDY C ‘HR YSANTHE MUMS — get out 
catalog, listing 200 varieties; als» latest in Hemero 
callis, Japanese Iris Heuchera, Poppies, and other 


perennials. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 


“SUCCESS WITH AFRICAN VIOLETS” — illus- 
trated booklet 35¢(no stamps) MA YME GALE, Long- 
mont, Colorado. 


RE! ADY NOW Color marvels of the garden — 8 all 
different Oriental Poppies, $3.00 prepaid. Bloom this 
season. Get list finest spring items: Pansies, Mums, An 
nuals, Perennials, PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hills- 
dale, Michigan. 
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SEEDS, Insec ticides, Lawn and Garden Supplies. Free 
c atalogue. POTTER SUPPLY SERVICE, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


DAFFODILS. The 1948 Blue Ribbon List now ready 
for distribution. Prices on 828 of the world’s finest 
daffodil varieties. Write for your copy. CUT FLOWERS 
FOR SPRING. 6 blooms each of 20 spectacular va- 
rieties correctly labeled, $4.50 per box delivered. Or 12 
blooms each of 10 unusual varieties, not labeled, $3.50 
per box delivered. These beautiful Novelty Boxes make 
excellent Easter presents. THE DAFFODIL MART, 
Nuttall P.O. ,Gloucester, Virginia. 


GERANIUMS — — fancy-leaved, scented, ‘best doubles. 
Choice begonias, perennials, herbs. List sent. MERRY 
GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


SEMPERVIV UM — COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
—10 varieties Labeled. Prepaid. $2.00. Over 100 differ 

ent varieties. “‘ Make a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums."’ 
MacPHERSON GARDENS, 350 Van Buren Street, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


INTERESTING, New. L Differe nt, 
For the backlotter, suburbanite. 
Write: BACKYARD FARMER 
Duluth 3, Minnesota. 
































Profitable magazine. 
and part-time farmer. 
, 233 Bellis Street, 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different! Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


HARDY FERNS that thrive where other | plants fail 
to grow. We also specialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write 
for price list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, South- 
wick, Mass. 

SOFTSHELL BLACK WALNUT. Blueberry, Chest- 
nuts, Pears, Pecans, Apricots. ‘‘Coldproof’’ Fig, bears 
fruit first year. DELTA NURSERY, Jackson, Miss. 


QUALITY native PLANT SEEDS, 1947 crop. Car- 
dinal flower, turtle heads, bunchberry, etc. Tree list. 























VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph Rd., Detroit 
19, Mich. 
YOU CAN HAVE A WESTERN WILDFLOWER 


GARDEN if you follow our planting instructions. Send 
card for free seed list of rare species and a gift packet oi 
wildflower seeds. S. S. LAWRENCE SEEDSMAN, 
P.O. Box 408, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies) Flower of the 
future. Send for descriptive list, named, labeled, heavily 
rooted, Maroon, Red, i Purple, Pastel and bicolors. 
Hardy, any type soil. Giant Hybrid Amaryllis bulbs, 
4 for $2.00 postpaid. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 
Screven Ave., N.E., Box H., Atlanta, Georgia. 


ROSES — Best No. 1, 2-year, Field-grown 75¢. $3.00 
orders prepaid. Satietaction guaranteed. Shrubs, Dahl 
ias, Mums, Perennials. List. GABLE’S NURSERY, 

Haralson, Ga. 











FREE C ATALOGUE — La arge collection Hardy Pl: ants. 
Rare Alpines for the Rockery, Delphiniums, Hardy 
Asters, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Hardy Phlox, and 
many other Hardy Northern field grown plants. N. A. 
HALLAUER, R5, Webster, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL INDOOR PLANTS — ” Fancy- leat ger 

aniums, five different, $2.50; scented leaf geraniums, 
five different, $1.50; Five different foliage begonias, 
$1.50; Five different flowering begonias, $1.50; Three 
different Impatiens including the new Purity, $1.50. 
Allow 50¢ for postage and special handling. Send stamp 
for list. HAVALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, Mich. 


NATIVE ornamental! plants — wild flowers. 100 strong 
mixed trillium — May pete OY om 00. Catalogue 
THREE LAURELS, Marshall, 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, 
lock, Flame Azalea and Cornus Dogwood. 3 Ft. 5 for 
$1.75; 10 for $3.00; 25 for $7.00; 100 for $25. 3-4 Ft. 
5 for $2.50; 10 for $4.50; 25 for $10.0); 100 for $35.00. 
4-6 Ft. $1.50 each, 5 for $7.00; 10 for $13.50. APPA- 
LACHIAN EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tennessee. 
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| THE PENNSYLVANIA 
| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
| 389 Broad Street (Suburban) Station Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
* 
Co-operating in the 
PHILADELPHIA FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARCH 8-13, 1948 


Commercial Museum 
34th below Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HOURS 
Monday: 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 
Other Days: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission $1.50 (including tax) 
Each Member of the Society receives 
a free ticket 
| * 
Look for Society’s Exhibits and Room 
for Members in usual place 




















= 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 











Seventy-Seventh 


SPRING 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 15-20 


YY VYVYVYVY.Y 
TULIP TIME — A preview of 


Spring, rich with color and fragrance. 
Gardens brimmed with beauty and packed 
with inspiration for your pleasure and 
profit. 


Y¥yVYVVYVYVYVYY 


| MONDAY—1 P. M. TO 10 P. M. 


TUESDAY— SATURDAY — 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 











Admission: Free to members (one) 
All others: $1.25 plus tax. 
























































GARDENERS 


will appreciate the freshness and 
richness of our fine candy; made 
right on the farm where this country 
goody is packed and mailed direct to 
you. Send for free Mail Order 
Booklet today. MARCY FARM 


OU! 


om FARM CANDY, Dept. H4, 1173 Chestnut 
— Street, Newton Upper Falls 64, 
sam CANDY 


Massachusetts. 











One-Cent Sale 
DEL CROFT LILY BULBLETS 


1 cent per bulblet on 25 or more.* 
SPECIAL OFFER! Order Now to: JAMES’ CO., 
607 Market, San Francisco 5, Calif. *Add 10¢ 
for postage and handling. No stamps or 

.D.'s, please. 











CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 


P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 

. | 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on_ | 


request. 
D. PEARCE 


REX. | 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. | 




















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Keally retiable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
IKOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn, 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone Plaza 9-6200 


MARCH 


MONDAY, MARCH 8 
through 
SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1948 


The International 
Flower Show 


GIVEN BY 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


AND 
THE NEW YORK FLORISTS’ CLUB 
AT 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 





Members of both organizations 
receive a SEASON TICKET for 
this exhibition 


GIGS SG GGG GG SSIS S 





Feb. 28-Mar. 6. Cleveland, Ohio. Aumnel | 
Spring Home and Garden Show at the 
Public Auditorium. 

| Mar. 8-13. New York, N. Y. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the International Flower 
Show, Inc., and the Horticultural Society 


of New York at the Grand Central 
Palace. 

Mar. 8-13. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Philadelphia Flower 
Show and Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society at the Commercial Museum. 

Mar. 9-14. St. Louis, Missouri. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Flower Show 
Association at the Kiel Auditorium. 

Mar. 10-15. Hartford, Conn. Annual Spring 


Flower Show in West Hartford Armory. 


Mar. 13-14. Norfolk, Va. Annual Norfolk | 


Camellia Show in the Gymnasium of 
William & Mary College. 

Mar. 13-21. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower and Garden Exhibition at Con- 
vention Hall. 

Mar. 14. Chicago, Ill. Sixth Annual Azalea 
and Rhododendron Show of the Chicago 
Park District. 

Mar. 14-21. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Society of American 
Florists at the Coliseum. 

Mar. 15-20. Boston, Mass. 77th Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Mechanics 
Building. 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberry, Raspberry and Asparagus in all 
popular varieties 


A free catalogue full of facts. No fakes. 


H. D. RICHARDSON & CO. 
WILLARDS Box 12 MARYLAND 











Send 25¢ today for your copy 


GROW HARDY MUMS—BOOKLET 


Written by authorities— your money credited on 
any order sent us this spring. Includes 1948 
varieties. 
THE DAYTON PERENNIAL GARDENS 
3316 N. Dixie Drive, Dept. B, Dayton 5, Ohio 











Choice Evergreens + Shrubs 
Shade Trees « Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 














Route 128 
LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough oo rtenagg HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regions conditions, for both those who wish to 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENER 
those who wish to learn for oe Y 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODA 
BOOK FREE! APPROVED FOR VETERAN 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-3, 310 So. Robertson, Los Angeles 36, Cal. 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions. 

Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
pn ae quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roees, 
Evergreens. and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Arzaleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TREE-LAND brings you 


AZALEAS 


from HOLLAND 





Guaranteed to Grow 


WE GUARANTEE ALL AZALEAS TO BE OF FIRST 
QUALITY AND TO BE IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION, SO 
THAT WITH REASONABLE CARE LOSSES WILL BE RE- 
DUCED TO A MINIMUM. SHOULD ANY PLANT PUR- 
CHASED FROM US FAIL TO GROW WITHIN SIXTY 
DAYS WE WILL REPLACE FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Again we are proud to offer another 
collection of beautiful and rare varieties 
of Azaleas. Absolutely hardy anywhere 
in New England in a breath-taking array 
of colors ranging from pure whites and 
yellows through the oranges and reds to 
purples in 15-18 inch sizes that will 
bloom in May. 


$3.50 each Choice of any 6 plants $18.00 April delivery 


AZALEA Mollis named varieties 


ANTHONY KOSTER « Deep Yellow 
ALPHONSE LAVALEE « Orange Red 
BOUQUET D’ORANGE - Vivid Orange 
COMTE DEQUINCY « Canary Yellow 
CONSUL CERESOLE « Deep Pink 


COMTE DE GOMER :« Soft Red 
BABEUF « Deep Red 

HUGO HARDYZER « Orange Red 
J. C. VANTOL « Red 

W. E. GUMBLETON :« Yellow 


AZALEA Mollis (Sinensis) named varieties 


DR. REICHENBACK -« Salmon 
EMILE LIEBIB « Salmon Red 
FRANS VANDERBOM - Orange Brilliant 


HORTULANUS WITTE « Orange Yellow 
HUGO KOSTER « Orange Salmon 
NOCOLAS BEETS « Orange Yellow 





T. J. SEIDEL + Deep Salmon 


AZALEA pontica named varieties, single flowering 


BEAUTE CELESTE « Bright Pink 
BOUQUET DEFLORE -« Soft Pink 
COCCINEA SPECIOSA + Deep Orange 
GENERAL TRAUFF -« Violet Red 
GLORIAMUNDI « Deep Orange 
WILLIAM III « Orange 


IGNAEA NOVA « Purple Red 
NANCY WATERER « Yellow 
PALLAS « Red 

UNIQUE « Deep Yellow 
DAVIESI + White 

PUCELLE » Purple Red 


AZALEA pontica named double varieties 


BARTHOLS LAZARRI « Deep Yellow 
BIJON DE GANDBRUGGE « Deep Pink 


NARCISSIFLORA « Yellow 
RAPHAEL DESMET « Rose and White 





AZALEA Mollis (Sinensis) new varieties 


$4.00 each 
COLONEL FR. DURHAM « Deep Yellow 
DIRECTOR MOERLANDS « Golden Yellow 
EVENING GLOW « Glowing Red 
FLORADORA » Orange, Red Spots 
KOSTERS BRILLIANTRED « Orange Red 


6 for $20.00 
LEMONORA « Apricot 
ORANGA « Deep Orange 
PRINCESS JULIANA « Yellow, Salmon Edged 
SPEKS BRILLIANT « Red with Yellow 
VAN GMEIST « Orange Red 





TREE-LAND, INC. 
New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 


899 MEMORIAL DRIVE 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much beauty in flowers and luscious food for the table with 


permanent plants as with seed. Much more of both, in fact, for the same labor. 


Your garden can be an increasingly valuable investment, instead of a yearly 


expense. Our catalog shows how. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE "2 54°,22, 


100 ft. of hedge, 114% ft. apart, 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 

hedges. Bushy, 

twice transplanted, 

not spindly seed- 

lings: 

9-12” $80. (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 

12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 

15-18” $125. (100) pars 
(25 for $32.50) ea ew 


pod ae more @ 100 PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 


RHODODENDRONS "3508 


15-18” size (inset). 
Fine Young Plants, 12 in. om Slender now, but will grow 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express Bead 
6c a plant) on arrival. 


50 a Maximum; 
white in July. .for $17.50 
50 RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; 
ath rose in June.. .for $27.50 
€ 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 
whan pink in May.. : .for $27.50 | 499 plants 
50 KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); q AT, 50 
pink-white in June. . . for $20.00 | 


A ‘ Any five of above, 114 ft. BerB, bushy speci- 
a mens (4 years older;:12 times heavier) oot wr $4 5 79 
Picking, pruning and spray- 


DWARF FRUITS 33.7250: 


And it is if dwarfed fruits only are ial "Mage fruit per acre, too, 
All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES: Named 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, Varieties 
Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune 


PLUM. Wiixeds 
OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, fruit > Ned rh 
possible 1949, for $23.00. 


‘ Small Size: 
OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. 1WVeanald 


25 for $8.00 


5 each kind 
20 plants 


$13.50 





HUGE 
HYBRID 
BLUE. 
BERRIES 


Write for our new Short Guide (free, but 25¢ west 
of Iowa) which prices and describes over 1,000 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, perennials, fruits. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-7 50 Church St, New York 7, N. Y. 


KELSEY YEW 


Dwarf bush, many 
red berries. 18 inch 
B&B $6.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

2 Kelsey Yew 

2 Spreading Yew 

2 Hicks Yew 

2 Dwarf (nana) Yew 
2 Vermeulen Yew 
10 9-inch $18.00 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Blight free, small 
sweet nuts. 2- to 3- 
foot transplants. 3 
for $5.75, 10 for 
$16.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

3 Chestnuts 2-3 ft. 
3 Walnuts 3 to 5 ft. 
(1 Thomas grafted, 
1 Stabler grafted, 
1 Ohio grafted) 6 
Nut trees for $20. 


FRANKLINIA 


The only tree that 
blooms in fall. 3- to 
4-ft. $4.50 ea. 


GROUND COVERS: 
Vinca (Myrtle) — 
Dense, neat, ever- 
green carpet. Sun 
or shade. strong 
clumps $4.00 for 
25, $12.00 for 100. 


Pachysandra — 
Grows a good ever- 
green mat in dense 
shade. Well rooted 
cuttings. $10.00 for 
100. 


Honeysuckle, 
Hall’s Japanese 
Vine, very lusty 
grower in any soil. 
For steep banks. 1 
vear vines. $5.00 
per 100. 





